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HE Budget has had a poor press, though the 

more loyal Tory papers have made the best of 

a bad job, and the incalculable Daily Mail is 

quite warm in its praise of Mr. Chamberlain. The 
debate in Parliament does not promise to be of any 
great interest. The Opposition is not strong enough 
to make any impression, and the grumbles of the 
Government’s own supporters can be discounted in 
advance. There is a threat of an amendment to reduce 
the beer tax, but nobody supposes it will be anything 
more than an occasion for blowing off froth. The real 
interest for everyone, now that we know the worst 
and have got the order to pull in our belts, lies farther 
afield. War debts and reparations, the battle of tariffs, 
the prospects of industrial and trade recovery in Europe 
and America—these are the all-important questions. 
Whether the politicians are prepared to face them 
seriously we shall see in a few weeks’ time at Lausanne. 








* oe ¥ 


The doubtful yield of a protective tariff is one of its 
chief disadvantages, as the United States and many 
other countries have every reason to know; so that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s estimate of £27 millions, as the yield 
in a full year of the various new duties so far imposed, 
must be accepted with caution. Many authorities think 
his estimate is high, though it will, of course, be reached 


easily enough if the operation of the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Fund keeps the value of sterling low ; but then ex- 
penditure will go up pari passu with revenue. In any 
case, the estimate, high as it seems to us, has come as a 
disappointment to Protectionists, who still believe, in 
the main, that they can have their cake in the form of 
protection while eating it as revenue. Still more 
disappointing is the announcement that the next batch 
of duties to be imposed, at the behest of the Advisory 
Committee, on commodities as yet undisclosed will 
only bring in some £5 millions. By the time these lines 
are in print the character of those duties will be known ; 
it will probably be found that they are designed to 
cover a limited range of iron and steel products. 


* * 7 


Liberals in the House are accepting with equanimity 
these successive blows of the protectionist bludgeon. 
Mr. Lloyd George, who knows how to bide his time, 
has made no gesture of leadership, and the Parliamentary 
Party, sheeplike as ever, has decided, apparently, that 
it would rather continue to be led from the rear than 
have no leader at all. There is thus to be a repetition 
of the hilarious farce that was first staged on the second 
reading of the Import Duties Bill. Sir Herbert Samuel, 
in a ferocious speech, will demolish the new tariffs 
from the Front Bench; his speech, it is whispered, 
will be an even more shattering exposition of the Free 
Trade case than was ever presented before. When the 
cannonade is over, and the huzzas have died away, the 
cardboard 5-9 will be whecled back once more to the 
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Whips’ Office. Sir Herbert will then proceed to Clacton 
for the meetings of his National Federation, not—as was 
once hoped—in a white sheet, but trailing fresh clouds 
of glory. Yet the spectacle of Ministers who 
Compound for sins they are inclined to 

. By damning those they have no mind to 

is still a little bewildering to the Party. 
* * * 

The Prime Minister has gone this week to Geneva, 
where unfortunately his eye trouble will force him to 
take a good deal of rest. But we hope he will be able 
to make his weight tell in the Disarmament Conference, 
and that he will moderate Sir John Simon’s uncanny 
complaisance to Japan. Affairs in the Far East are 
on a razor’s edge, and if the League fails to uphold its 
Covenant disaster is in store for all of us. The Com- 
mittee of Nineteen is grappling uncomfortably with its 
task, boycotted by the Japanese and hampered by the 
obstructive attitude of the British representative. The 
smaller Powers in the Committee are pressing for the 
withdrawal of the Japanese forces from Shanghai 
within a definite time-limit. Japan resists and is 
stiffened by British support. It is absurd to pretend 
that the encouragement of Japanese aggression is 
statesmanship. Leaving aside the question of its 
morality, it is a gross blunder from the point of view 
of British interests. 

* * * 

In Manchuria the situation has looked worse during 
the past week, owing to fears (to some reckless fools they 
are hopes) of a clash between Russia and Japan. Charges 
of provocative action by the Soviets have been made in 
Tokio and spread abroad; their troops are massing 
on the frontiers, it is declared, and their agents are 
accused, on the flimsiest evidence, of complicity in the 
wrecking of a troop-train near Harbin the other day. 
A Japanese Foreign Office official is reported to have 
said that “in the event of fighting between Russia and 
Manchuria, Japan will intervene.” Naturally; but 
should there be fighting between Russia and 
Manchuria—Manchuria being Japan’s puppet—unless 
Japan wants it? The Soviet Government most certainly 
do not want anything of the kind; they have been 
exceedingly careful from the outset to avoid embroiling 
At the 
Moscow, but it is not jingo excitement. 
of the 
head, launching an offensive against the Soviet Union. 


why 


moment there is excitement in 
It is the dread 
‘* imperialist ” States, with Japan as their spear- 


themselves. 


No doubt the alarm is exaggerated, and we do not 
believe that the Japanese Government are anxious to 
plunge into another wild adventure. But it is a scandal 
that irresponsible people should set themselves to work 


up these scares. 


There has been some clearing up of preliminary 
’ difficulties in the 
agreed that reduction by stages is the method to be 


Disarmament Conference. It is 


pursued. Russia and Germany and Turkey wanted 
to dispose of the cherry at one bite, but they gave 
way to the majority resolution. This contemplates 
a substantial reduction being agreed on by the present 
Conference, with further decreases “at appropriate 
It is not yet clear, however, what intervals 


Some States wish 


intervals.” 


are to be considered appropriate. 


them to be as short as possible, others prefer them long, 


for,. as Sir John Simon observed, it might not be 


convenient to come to Geneva every summer. Ner, 
we fear, is the agreement that armaments should be 
reduced to the “lowest possible level’ without its 
difficulties, since certain States insist on qualifying 
this in their own favour—-that is to say, on taking 
account of the geographical situation and particular 
circumstances in. each case. And thus we get back 
to the old thesis of security for France and Rumania 
and Poland and—how exquisitely appropriate at this 
moment !—for Japan. Meanwhile Sir John Simon, 
we are glad to see, is talking as if he meant business 
about “ qualitative ’ disarmament. 

* * * 

The inauguration of the new Provincial Government 
in the North West Frontier Province showed the 
weakness as well as the strength of the present policy 
in India. The first elections were held with com- 
paratively little disorder, but an attempt to boycott 
them proved successful in reducing the poll to about 
ten per cent., and most of the first members of the 
Council will be landowners. Everything has, in fact, 
worked according to plan, except that the “ reforms ” 
are finally thrust upon a hostile or apathetic population, 
the natural leaders of a large and influential section 
being in gaol. Unless some drastic change of policy 
is possible during the coming year it seems probable 
that the new Federal Government will come into being 
under similar disadvantages. Far too much prominence 
will be given to a group of men whose “ loyalty ”’ is 
based on the knowledge that future Governments are 
likely to be far more hostile to the parasitic agricultural 
landlord. Public opinion will be dominated by men 
who have recently been released from gaol, and whose 
natural tendency will be to concentrate on those features 
of the new constitution which they consider to encroach 
on Indian independence. Even in Ceylon, where the 
new constitution was introduced under far happier 
circumstances, it has only taken a few months to 
develop a quarrel between the Governor and the popular 
legislature. The Government of India can claim a 
partial success over the Congress; but it cannot found 
a popular Government while the whole of the Nationalist 
movement is hostile. 

* % * 

It is all very fine for the Minister of Health to point 
out that over one million eight hundred thousand 
houses have been built since the war, whereas population 
has increased only by a million, and to draw the con- 
clusion that the housing problem is well on the way 
to being solved, even if it has not been solved already. 
It has taken thirteen years to build these houses ; 
and the normal need for new houses for mere replace- 
ment, without allowing for expansion of population 
or for special schemes of slum clearance, is enough to 
account for well over two-thirds of the total building 
since the war. There is one sense, and one sense only, 
in which the housing shortage has grown appreciably 
less acute—the sense that people who need houses 


‘are less able to afford them than they were before 


the slump. This may be a reason for building more 
houses of the smaller types, and for letting them at 


lower rents; but it is assuredly not a_ good 
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ground for any slackening of housing efforts, Above 
all, it has no bearing on the need, in interests of public 
health and civilised living, for intensive schemes of 
slum clearance on the largest possible scale. Sir Hilton 
Young congratulates himself that there are no fewer 
subsidised houses under construction now than a 
year ago. But that is not the point. There ought to 
be far more ; for the business of slum clearance ought 
by now to be seriously under way. And the Minister 
hardly inspired confidence by stating in the same breath 
that less houses were needed and that more were being 
built. There seemed to be a catch somewhere. 
* * * 

The first fruits of Dr. Addison’s Agricultural Marketing 
Act, which reached the Statute Book just before the fall 
of the Labour Government, are seen in the decision of 
its successor to establish Commissions under it to dea] 
with milk and pig products. There has been a great 
deal of negotiation over this matter with the National 
Farmers’ Union; and it is no secret that there was 
little enthusiasm for the proposal at the Union’s head- 
quarters, until its hand was forced by pressure from 
the local membership. The first task of the new Com- 
mission is to prepare schemes under the Act, and until 
these schemes are ready there is not much to be said 
by way of comment. The scheme for the pig industry 
is obviously likely to lead to the greater amount of 
controversy, as this country at present imports by far 
the larger part of its bacon, and there is clearly room for 
a great expansion of the home supply—on conditions. 
The most important of these conditions is not tariff 
protection, but the organisation of the farmers to breed 
the right types of pig and assure a steady supply of 
material for the bacon factories at a regulated price. 
But will the farmers do this? Past experiments have 
mostly broken down in face of their refusal. 

an » ¥ 

The World Trade Union Conference at Geneva this 
week has been talking a great deal of sound sense. It 
calls for international action to provide employment 
by the development of schemes of public works, for 
a convention establishing a five-day working week, 
for maintenance or increase of wage-rates throughout 
the world, for international public control of credit 
policy, for disarmament, and for most of the other 
things which intelligent opinion regards as the necessary 
conditions of world recovery. It wants war debts and 
reparations cancelled, and tariff walls replaced by 
constructive attempts at international economic co- 
operation, under democratic control. It wants the 
social services to be maintained, and unemployment 
insurance schemes to be improved. So do all sensible 
people. But the question is whether the world Trade 
Union movement can be made into an effective force 
for promoting some of these objects... It has always 
had good will in plenty; but more than good will is 
needed in the present crisis. Could not the Federation 
do more than it has done to strengthen international 
Trade Union organisation in particular industries, and 
so consolidate the front against competitive wage- 
reductions in different countries ? This would involve 
closer relations between the I.F.T.U. and the separate 


“ Internationals ” of the Unions in different industries, 


and perhaps, as Mr. Fimmen has urged, reconstitution 


of it on somewhat new lines, more as a federation of 
international trade groups than of national Trade 
Union centres. 

* * * 

The Kreuger affair takes on a more startling aspect 
every day. If, as is now alleged, Ivar Kreuger had 
really been engaged in a course of systematic fraud and 
forgery for nearly eighteen years, it is nothing less than 
astonishing that this should never have been found out, 
or even suspected, by the host of leading merchant 
banks and other financial institutions which have acted 
as the agents of his various enterprises. The Hatry 
affair was bad enough; but when it was over people 
were disposed to say that at any rate that leak had 
been safely stopped, and there was no danger of bankers 
and finance houses being taken in again by barefaced 
forgery of stock and share certificates. It now looks 
as if this view was far too optimistic, and as if a 
world ready enough to suspect little swindlers is still 
almost infinitely gullible by those who come before it 
with sufficiently grandiose projects. What Kreuger 
really did do cannot, of course, be fully known for some 
time yet, and some of the stories now in circulation may 
be exaggerated. But there seems to be evidence enough 
to throw grave doubts, not on the honesty, but on the 
financial prudence and ordinary horse-sense of a number 
of the leading figures in business in this and other 
countries, and on the utility of a system of raising capital 
that can lead to such disastrous results. 

* * * 

The new Stratford Memorial Theatre, which will be 
opened on April 23rd, though admirably suited to its 
purposes, has been the object of much criticism. It is 
an effectively designed building, but it accords ill with 
that Tudoresque atmosphere (““ Ye Olde Tea Shoppe,”’ 
etc.) which Stratford has made its own; Americans, 
who just hate to be misled, have been known to mistake 
it for the local gasworks. The astonishing thing, 
however, is not that Shakespeare’s Memorial should be 
an object of controversy, but that in this country he 
should ever have achieved one at all. The chief cause 
of his quite unmerited popularity is, no doubt, the use 
of his plays as school text-books. If this practice could 
be discontinued, and if someone 
who understands press publicity could be retained in 
his service, we might presently be as familiar with 
Shakespeare and his art as is the average German or 
Czech. 





say Mr. Cochran— 


* * ¥ 

We are very glad to welcome back Mr. A. R. Orage 
to the realm of English journalism. The New Age, 
which he edited in its heyday before the war, was a 
live and often a brilliant paper. We hope that his new 
venture, the New English Weekly, will show that his 
pen has not lost its cunning nor his editorial judgment 
The New English Weekiy, the first 


“review of 


its shrewdness. 
number of which has just come out, is a 
public affairs, literature and the arts.” 

to deal fully with monetary policy and the false and 
true theories of Money, and it makes its appeal in 
“ still keep alive the aristocratic 


It promises 


general to all who 
spirit of England with its Noblesse oblige and England 
first in honour.” We are not perfectly sure what 
this means; but it ought to be interesting. 
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COLD WATER. 


T is usual for the Chancellor of the Exchequer at this 
season of the year, if he cannot placate his adver- 
saries, at least to give some satisfaction to his 

friends. But that has not been the fate of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Budget. His motto has been the greatest dis- 
appointment of the greatest number. The income tax 
payers are warmly praised for their exertions in saving 
the country ; but they must continue those exertions 
without any reduction of rate, without even the trifling 
enlargements of the allowances that some had counted 
on. The traders who have thirsted for the blood of the 
exempted Co-operative Societies are cheated of their 
prey ; they are only promised an investigation of the 
question by a “small impartial Committee.” Burton- 
on-Trent and the whole army of beer-drinkers are 
wailing and gnashing their teeth, for though beer is 
over-taxed, says Mr. Chamberlain, it must remain so. 
The fourpenny duty on tea comes back—with a fifty 
per cent. preference for the Empire, but there are 
critics who look this gift horse in the mouth and com- 
plain that twopence is not enough. The tariff revenue, 
so far as it goes, of course pleases the Tories, though it 
But it is Dead Sea 
fruit to Lord Snowden and the Liberals in the National 
Government, and, if it is pushed farther, may at long 
last bring them out. Lord Beaverbrook joins with the 
Labour Party in regretting that there has been no 
restoration of the cuts made in last year’s Emergency 
Budget. And other more reactionary Conservatives 
grumble because those cuts have not been added to. 
In short, this ferociously prudent plan, with its demand 
for “ work, economy, courage and patience,” is a 
bucket of cold water. 


is not far enough for most of them. 


But given Mr. Chamberlain’s premisses and the present 
state of the world, his caution has some justification. 
Generosity would mean a big gamble with forces 
altogether outside his control, and he is gambling, as it 
is, on Lausanne and the non-payment of war debts. His 
estimate of the yield of income tax in the coming 
year clearly does not warrant him in relieving the tax- 
payers out of their own pocket, so to speak. And, 
moreover, despite the cramping effects which a high 
rate of income tax may have on industry, to reduce 
this rate whilst leaving the cuts on salaries and wages, 
as some would have had him do, would have been neither 
equitable not politically expedient. Socialists, at any 
rate, though they may find plenty to object to in the 
Chancellor’s principles and policy, will not curse him 
for resisting the cry for less direct and more indirect 
taxation. 
latter. Patience and economy may be disagreeable 
virtues to practise, but they are no less disagreeable to 
the poor than to the well-to-do, and it is sorry cant to 
pretend that the sacrifices entailed on men with £20,000 
or £2,000 a year are greater than on those with two or 
three pounds a week. 


The tariffs promise us an ample dose of the 


Still worse, because more insidious, is the cant of 
those who clamour not against private economy, but 


for public economy—or what they call public economy. . 


This, be it understood, does not mean retrenching on 
really wasteful objects, such as armaments. 


On those, 
indeed, many of the apostles of economy are willing 





or eager, to see more spent. It means cutting down. 
ruthlessly cutting down, the social services, health, 
education and the like. Extensions or developments 
are denounced as extravagant, useless, or corrupting, 
and the blessed word “eleemosynary” is brought in 
as often as possible, and stretched beyond all legitimate 
bounds, in order to heighten prejudice. The day before 
the Budget Speech, Sir Donald Maclean was engaged in 
defending the cuts that have been made in the education 
service—an uncongenial task to him, we hope and 
believe. But his defence gave eminent satisfaction to 
the benches behind him, and the arguments of the 
Opposition against this pinchbeck economy were 
characterised in the Times as “ a chorus of unconstructive 
criticism!” The Times, indeed, appears to be the 
spearhead of the campaign against what it calls the 
‘“‘ progressive disease of parasitic Socialism.” The 
cutting down of supply expenditure, it proclaimed the 
other day, is the central problem of our national finances ; 
and “what the country needs is a_ progressive 
reduction in expenditure measured not in millions, 
but in tens of millions . . . Cheeseparing on a Budget 
of eight hundred and fifty millions is not enough.” 
But Mr. Chamberlain, it seems, so far at least as the 
evidence of the present Budget points, is not cast in 
this heroic mould. And if presently his National 
Government should respond to the invitation to destroy 
the social services, it will hasten its own end. 

Apart from the actual balancing of the Budget, there 
are two very important points which call for comment. 
One is the question of debt conversion, on which the 
Chancellor said nothing. His silence was a disappoint- 
ment to many, but very likely he is right to be reticent 
for the moment. As Mr. Keynes has put it, there is 
more to be lost by the Treasury being premature in this 
matter than by its biding its time till we can convert 
not at 4 per cent. but at 3}. That will mean a big— 
but in all the circumstances a fair enough—drop for the 
holders of War Loan; for the nation it will be an 
immense relief. The other point, on which Mr. Chamber- 
lain did tell us something though not all, was the pro- 
posal to create an Exchange Equalisation Account. 
This scheme will be generally welcomed, though it may 
be open to criticism in certain districts. 
Treasury in a position to exercise an effective check 
on the fluctuations of our currency, to defeat the 
speculator and maintain the sterling exchange at least 
somewhere near the point that best suits us. Mr. 
Chamberlain, it is true, was as cautious here as else- 
where and would not give any assurance that we should 
be absolute masters of the pound. But he made it clear 
that we should try. What level of stabilisation he is 
thinking of we have yet to hear. 
how the £150,000,000 for the Fund is to be borrowed, 
and what exactly is to be the share of control over it 
enjoyed by the Bank and the Treasury respectively. 
If those questions are answered satisfactorily there will 
be one bright spot in a Budget which even those who 
dislike it least call ““ grim ” or “ dreary ” or “ depressing.” 
That it certainly is, though in our judgment it might 
easily have been worse, had the Chancellor opened his 
ears to some of the counsels that were pressed on him. 
Whether he wiil do better next time will depend not 
merely on the British taxpayers exercising the virtues 


It will put the 


We have also to hear 
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of courage, patience, and the rest, to which he exhorts 
them, nor on simple luck. It will depend on inter- 
national policies and events, and on the part that Mr. 
Chamberlain and his colleagues play in shaping them. 
As to that, having now got some experience of our 
National Government, we can only watch and pray. 


FROM BAD TO WORSE IN- 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Johannesburg. 
HE record of the Nationalist Government in South 
Africa is a sorry rake’s progress. From the outset 
the Treasurer, Mr. Havenga, has pinned his faith 
to the teaching of entirely respectable but rather old- 
fashioned orthodox economists ; from the beginning, also, 
the Prime Minister, and a good many of the very inexpert 
rank and file of his party, have betrayed their strong bias 
in favour of a more dubious doctrine, “ economic inde- 
pendence.” In other words, that Great Britain should 
go, or even be driven, off gold, is in itself sufficient reason 
for South Africa to go the other way, and stay on gold at 
all costs. The real cry is no other than our old friend, 
Los van England! It is only in the light, or darkness, 
of this—and two other— overmastering obsessions of 
Nationalist South Africa, that the madness of the last 
weeks is even explicable—the other two being the “ capi- 
talist ”’ mine-owners and—General Smuts ! 

In September there was good reason to wait and see how 
things might develop, and the Opposition stood aside, 
leaving the decision to the Government. The mine-owners, 
indeed, vitally concerned, showed more apprehension of a 
return of the embarrassments they suffered from war and 
post-war inflation than a lively sense of the benefits likely 
to accrue from a premium on gold; it was nearly two 
months before, in a most sober and restrained memorandum, 
they ventured to pronounce in favour of leaving the gold 
standard, for the sake, among other things, of the ever- 
tottering low-grade mines. Meantime, ministers had made 
most emphatic choice, and declared uncompromisingly 
for staying on gold. Already, when Parliament met in 
November, two months before its time, the general paralysis, 
the tribulations, especially of the export trades, had raised 
such an outcry that the Treasurer, who in his earlier ortho- 
doxy had denounced subsidies as robbery, now promised 
a 10 per cent. subsidy on exports, to be paid for by a 5 per 
cent. primage on imports. For the rest, it was acute 
deflation all the way—heavy cuts in the salaries and wages 
of civil servants, of all school-teachers, and of railwaymen, 
down to the lowest grades, with all necessary services cut 
to the bone, and no prospect but of more cuts to follow. 
The Opposition, though by no means unanimously, pro- 
tested that to abandon gold might be surer and cheaper. 

At this stage, however, General Smuts saw fit to cable 
from England not merely a protest, but a round denunciation 
of the Government’s economic policy ; by the Government’s 
obstinacy the farmers’ export trade was being ruined, gold- 
mining’ and all secondary industries severely hampered, 
the whole country drained of its life-blood. And, in truth, 
these have been difficult months. Though, so far, chiefly 
public servants have suffered actual salary or wage cuts, 
business is strangled, and unemployment has risen to 
unprecedented heights—so much so, indeed, that, solely 
on account of the prevailing poverty and distress, 
the “supply” of Native mine-labour, for the first 
time in a whole generation, is more than “ adequate.” 
Though the Government might reasonably reply that 
the disease is world-wide, not to be cured by South 
Africa going off gold, or remaining on it, nevertheless it was 
politically embarrassing to have General Smuts, returned 
in December, stumping the country denouncing the gold 





standard policy. And it was a real disaster that General 
Smuts’s pronouncement both synchronised and agreed with 
the policy belatedly enunciated by the mine-owners. When, 
moreover, both of them used ominous phrases about the 
advisability of “linking with sterling,” the Government 
merely hardened its heart. 

To the surprise of most people, the Prime Minister 
at once announced a motion for a Select Committee to 
inquire into monetary policy. But in a five minutes’ speech 
he made it plain that whatever the findings of any 
Committee the Government intended to stand by its policy : 
the one and only function of the Select Committee was to 
expose the folly, the deceit, and the wickedness of General 
Smuts’s campaign! If, presently, the Treasurer had to 
announce heavier subsidies for exporters, and further 
deflationary cuts, touching this time not only all services 
but even the salaries of ministers themselves, and of M.P.s, 
the sole and sufficient cause of all these distresses is, appar- 
ently, the discreditable conduct of the Opposition leader, 
whose two months’ campaign had shaken all confidence in 
the soundness and safety of South African credit! This, in 
short, was the substance of General Hertzog’s reply to a 
twelve days. debate. Inevitably, then, he must stand, 
or fall, by his precious gold standard. To this he is 
committed. And influences beyond the control of this 
or any Government may yet force the issue. Even 
Nationalist Party discipline cannot quite conceal the 
signs of discontent. One at least of the Government’s 
bright young men has ratted: Dr. Bruwer, one of 
the white-headed boys marked out in the early days for 
sudden promotion to high office, has resigned from the 
permanent Board of Trade and taken the field openly 
against the Government’s economic policy. So, though 
there is no precedent for the resignation of any South 
African Cabinet, with a large and docile majority and 
two years to go, a not impossible financial crisis may bring 
in its train a blessed change of Government. 

For such a change, almost at any price, friends of 
humanity are bound to pray. This Nationalist Govern- 
ment’s record for repression of Natives is already such as 
to live in history, to its lasting discredit and disgrace. For 
at least two years Mr. Pirow, Minister of Justice, has been 
nursing a bantling of his own, the Native Service Contract 
Bill. Last year this Bill, sponsored strangely by the Minister 
of Justice, not by the Minister of Native Affairs, was 
reluctantly withdrawn at the very last moment. Mr. Pirow 
was forced to bow to the secret but certain opposition of 
the Native Affairs Department and to the hesitation of 
the Prime Minister himself. The latter was unmistakably 
shaken by the outcry against piecemeal legislation in 
material points conflicting with the long-delayed Bills 
embodying his own ideas of a “comprehensive Native 
Policy.” This year, though these objections are unchanged, 
the Bill has come on good and early. In order to display 
once more the notorious divisions in the ranks of the 
Opposition—loyal little British Natal being hotly for the 
measure—the Whips have been taken off, and only a 
miracle can now prevent its reaching the Statute Book. 

Quite apart from its vicious details, there is no excuse for 
any such Bill till the long-promised “ further provision ” 
of Native land automatically remedies some of the “ eviis ” 
now alleged to exist. But, as is well known, for too many 
South Africans “ the Native Problem” is that some Cape 
Natives have the vote. In 1929 the Government was 
triumphantly returned to power on this shameless anti- 
Black cry. Since then the enfranchisement of European 
women and other devices have been used to raise the 
European electorate from under four to about nine hundred 
thousand while leaving the Native vote at or below the 
present 15,000. The “Native Problem” is, therefore, 
no longer so “ urgent,” and, almost avowedly, the “ com- 
prehensive Native policy ” is being kept in the cold storage 
of Select Committee—against the needs of the next election. 
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Meantime, even the pretence of “ consulting ” Natives has 
been abandoned. The statutory Native Commission has 
not met since 1929. The, also statutory, Annual Conference 
met annually till 1926, thereafter only in 1930 (and then 
almost without notice.) And in the last year and more 
neither the Prime Minister nor the Ministers of Native Affairs 
and ‘of Justice has ever made reasoned answer to any 
representations from voluntary bodies like the Joint Councils 
of Europeans and Natives, or from purely Native organisations. 

So now, the Native franchise having been happily 
circumvented, the comprehensive revision ‘ef the Land Act 
could well stand over. But though a Native Economic 
Commission is about to report, though also the decennial 
census (without which the framers of any comprehensive 
policy will be lost) was last year “ retrenched,” Natal and 
Transvaal farmers have certain troubles which cannot so 
conveniently wait. Hence the Contract Bill. In these two 
Provinces masses of the original Native population subsist 
on European land as “ squatters,” that is, failing land to 
call their own, on such poor terms as competing thousands 
can wring from the land-owners, Naturally enough, many of 
the squatters are restless: contracts, or alleged contracts, 
are frequently broken: boys, girls, and whole families, 
migrate in shoals to the land of the more easy-going 
farmers, or, failing such, to the towns. Control, in short, is 
breaking down. And this is Mr. Pirow’s golden opportunity 
to be ‘* strong.” 

What is required is, of course, a measure converting 
squatters into fixed tenants, crofters in fact—with security 
and some inducement to better themselves, to make effective 
use of or co-operate in the development of land which, 
admittedly, European owners do not and cannot use. 
Mr. Pirow and his farmer supporters, however, treat 
this squatting—the direct result of European land-grabbing— 
as itself an original and intolerable evil. The prime object 
of the Bill is to reduce all native tenants to a common 
servitude as farm “ labourers.” The choice is between labour 
and eviction. All tenants shall serve, or be deemed to 
serve, under a labour contract effectively binding whole 
families for a sufficiently long period ; to make quite sure, 
Native guardians shall have power to bind minors to 
service, but breach of “ agreement ” by any one member 
shall be warrant for evicting the whole of a group or family. 
With no provision whatever for the exodus which must 
result, power is taken to impose an annual tax of £5 for 
every squatter who shall fail to do at least ninety days’ service 
in any vear. Owing to the number of technical ‘ offences ” 
for which Natives now serve terms of imprisonment, the 
Department of Prisons (scilicet Justice !) is finding the cost 
of prison administration excessive: at the same _ time, 
farmers with refractory servants find it wasteful to lose their 
services while they serve in prison for laziness, insubordina- 
tion, and similar offences. It is now provided that for any 
breach of a labour contract it shall be competent to punish 
any boy of 18 or under by whipping— 
evil obligation, 


this for breach of a 
Finally, for the spirit which inspired this 
measure, in the second reading debate, Mr. Pirow, its sponsor, 
expressed the opinion that the whipping penalty should 
stand, as in the original draft, without limit of age. This, 
with complete cynicism, on the ground that since it is quite 
impracticable to prevent the flogging of Natives on farms 
it will be well to regularise and legalise the practice. 
Such, once more, is South African regard for its ‘ sacred 
trust,” for Forced Labour Conventions, and other “ senti- 
mental” emanations of Geneva and of world opinion. 
Nothing but an economic crash can save South Africa 
from itself, from its present Government, which will brook 
neither question nor criticism from or on behalf of un- 
represented Natives any more than in matters of economics 
even from the official Opposition. Needless to add, in 
face of unparalleled Native distress, the Government’s only 
remedy for “unemployment ” continues to be the substi- 
tution of Europeans for Natives wherever practicable. M. 


CYPRUS —° 


YPRUS needs ventilation; and it has never been 

properly ventilated since its present connection with 

this country was started by the British occupation 
of this ex-Ottoman island in 1878. Every time that the 
Cypriot Greeks have stated their case to the British Govern- 
ment in a pacific and constitutional manner and have been 
given the invariable “ No” for an answer, British public 
opinion has been too deeply preoccupied with more important 
and interesting questions to pay attention. It is, of course, 
one of the glaring evils of our over-rushed modern world 
that it should be so much more difficult to gain a fair hearing 
by orderly than by obstreperous behaviour. The barbarous 
truth is that, for anybody who really wishes to get anything 
done, there is almost a premium nowadays on sensationalism, 
which usually means violence; and the recent history of 
Cyprus is a case in point. The disturbances in Cyprus last 
October gave Cyprus “ news value ” for a few weeks in the 
press of the United Kingdom; and in due course the dis- 
turbances have elicited a White Paper* which may be 
“news ” now for a few days. 

The situation here revealed is one that is common enough 
in the world at large, but uncommon (if we have been justified 
of our pride) in the British Empire. A great Power finds 
itself in possession of a small territory in which the politically 
conscious and active element among the majority of the 
local population does not wish to live under this foreign 
Power’s rule, but desires political union with another 
country of its own nationality. (In the case of Cyprus, 
where four-fifths of the local population are Greeks, this 
other country with which union is sought is Greece.) The 
great Power simply says: ‘“ What I have I hold, and that 
is that. The Cyprus Question is closed ’’—or, rather, ‘‘ no 
Cyprus Question exists.” The Cypriot Greek nationalists 
remain unreconciled and recalcitrant; H.M.G. professes 
grief at their “ disloyalty ” and “ ingratitude.” At length 
certain local events—a controversy over the control of 
education and a controversy over the balancing of the 
Budget—bring the hostility towards British rule to a head, 
and there are disturbances. H.M.G. suppresses the dis- 
turbances and gives a crack of the whip. Six leaders of the 
Cypriot Greek national movement are deported, at least 
nominally, for life; the Cyprus Legislative Council is 
abolished ; a Reparation Impost Law imposes collective 
responsibility on towns and villages for damage done during 
the disturbances to Government property to the tune of 
£34,000 ; other laws prohibit the unauthorised flying or 
exhibition of flags and restrict the ringing of church and 
other bells; and the appointment of Cypriot village 
authorities is vested in the British Governor (White Paper, 
p. 30). On the ruling Power’s part, to sit tight and to go 
on saying “ No” remains the Alpha and Omega of policy. 
As the Governor himself sums it up, “ until the shadow of 
union [with Greece] is finally removed from the political 
horizon, the leading inhabitants are not likely to come 
forward in large numbers to support the Government and 
co-operate openly in the progress of their country under 
British rule.” But how “remove the shadow”? By 
saying ““No” again, on the Bellman’s principle in The 
Hunting of the Snark: “* What I tell you three times is 
true”? The remedy is not convincing, for already we 
have repeated the magic formula time and again, and the 
Greek national movement in Cyprus has thriven on it. 
Is this policy of negation, which failed to avert the disturb- 
ances, likely to prevent their recurrence ? 

The answer to this question depends, of course, on what 
the real strength of the Cypriot Greek national movement is. 


. It appears, according to the White Paper, to have started 


among “ town-bred advocates, priests and schoolmasters ”’ ; 
to have “ continued, in the process of time, to make headway 





* «Disturbances in Cyprus in October, 1931’’—Cmd. 4045 (1932, 
HI.M. Stationery Office, 9d. net.) 
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in the towns”; and latterly to have gained a footing in 
the villages. “Fresh generations of. youths sedulously 
indectrinated with disloyalty had been launched by the 
secondary schools (in Cyprus non-governmental) on all the 
professions ; and, outside the Government service and the 
realm of Government influence and activity, every branch 
of public life in the Orthodox community was in some way 
allied to the cause of union.” As for the countryside, “ there 
are 598 Greek Orthodox villages and mixed Orthodox and 
Turkish villages in the island. Three hundred and eighty- 
nine of these took no part at all in the disturbances. . . . 
There were in all some 200 villages in which excitement 
prevailed and demonstrations were made, but without 
breach of the law. Less than 70 villages were guilty of 
destruction of property.” Apart from statistics, the strength 
and extent of Cypriot Greek nationalism can be gauged from 
the fact that on the eve of the disturbances the existing 
National Organisation was “ gingered up” by the formation 
of a new and radical National Organisation for Union, and 
that, after the outbreak, there was a public reconciliation, 
in the name of national unity, between the Archbishop of 
Cyprus and the leader of the local Communists. All this 
is in the normal course of modern nationalist movements 
all over the world. 

So, too, unfortunately, is the stifling political atmosphere 
which the conflict between Cypriot Greek nationalism and 
British imperialism has exhaled. “In 1930 (a year of 
elections) reports of 555 political speeches delivered in 
villages were received from the police, and 246 in 1931 
before the 17th October.” And we hear of a “ Defence 
(Certain British Possessions) Order in Council, 1928,” and 
an “Internal Security Scheme.” This is an unpleasant 
whiff of the nineteenth-century Hapsburg “ police-state ” 
with an alien officialdom living in a potential state of siege. 
There is a Hapsburg touch, too, about the Governor’s official 
language. The word “ Greeks” burns in his mouth, and 
in the earlier paragraphs of his despatch he sedulously 
writes “ Orthodox” instead (as who should say : “ Here are 
some common-or-garden British subjects who just happen 
to be domiciled in Cyprus and to be members of the Orthodox 
Church”). But as the narrative proceeds a more natural 
language asserts itself, e.g., ““One round was fired by the 
piquet and one man wounded by it. The wounded man 
died next day. All British women and children living outside 
the guarded zone were concentrated that night in an hotel 
within it. The police reported that the height of feeling in 
the town endangered the lives of British officials. Inside 
the walls in the Greek quarters the police had no control.” 
(Italies mine.) 

What of the future? The outcome of the disturbances 
of last October shows that the Cypriot Greeks are not yet 
in a mood to fight for their independence d@ outrance, as the 
Moreot Greeks fought in 1821-29 and the Irish in 1916-21. 
This is shown by the slightness of the casualties (six Cypriot 
civilians killed and 30 wounded, of whom one died later, 
and 38 casualties among the police), and also by the fact 
that in an island of some 350,000 inhabitants, of whom four- 
fifths are Greeks and one-fifth Turks, the British military 
garrison, which numbered three officers and 123 men at the 
outbreak of the insurrection, had been reduced again to four 
officers and 175 men by the end of the year. There is 
evidently no truth in the (inevitable) allegation that the 
suppression of the insurrection was accompanied by 
atrocities. It looks as though Cyprus were one of the few 
patches of the British Empire which we are capable of holding 
for an indefinite time by force, if we choose. But do we 
choose, when we give our minds to it? The reality of the 
Cypriot Greek desire for union with Greece is surely evident. 
The protection of the local Turkish minority has ceased to 
be a formidable problem now that Greece and Turkey 
themselves have buried the hatchet. The French Govern- 


ment have a lien over the disposal of Cyprus by treaty, but 
there is no evidence that the French would object to a 


transfer of the island from the British Empire to Greece. 
As for our own British title deeds, they do not bear inspec- 
tion. We extorted the military occupation and civil adminis- 
tration of Cyprus in 1878 from the then sovereign, the 
Sultan of Turkey, at the point of an ultimatum, under threat 
of throwing the Sultan forthwith to the Russian wolves, 
who were at that moment baying at the gates of Constanti- 
nople; and our occupation was conditional upon our 
defending the integrity of Turkey-in-Asia by force of arms ! 
That title, surely, is void ; and on every ground of common 
sense and decency we ought to make up our minds to clear 
out at no distant date. 

The choice lies between staying in Cyprus and losing 
face or leaving Cyprus and adding to the honours which 
we won for the British Empire when we left Wei-hai-wei 
in 1930 and the Ionian Islands in 1864. We do not regret 
that Corfu and Ithaca are under the Greek instead of the 
British flag to-day. This Ionian precedent for British 
policy towards Cyprus is singularly apposite. 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


THINKING ABOUT SOMETHING 
ELSE 


ROBABLY the best thing the ordinary man can do 
Pisin Budget week, this year or any year, is to try 

to think about something else. Let economists think 
about the Budget as much as they please; there is nothing 
they like better. And I often suspect that the worse the 
Budget is the more they enjoy it. This is, so to speak, their 
Cup Final, their battlefield affording the supreme oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of all their primitive pugnacity and 
all their intellectual subtlety and skill. To be an economist, 
with Mr. Neville Chamberlain introducing a Budget, must 
be as happy an experience as to be a small boy with a heap 
of stones and, opposite him, a house with innumerable 
windows asking to be broken. Unfortunately, what is 
fun to the economist, brings little consolation to the ordinary 
tax-payer. The sound of breaking glass is not music in 
hisears. He knows that, apart from a miracle, Mr. Chamber- 
lain has him in his grip for the next twelve months, and 
that there is no more chance of escaping without paying 
up than if he were a merchant captured by a mediaeval 
robber baron. 

This fact, if he let his mind dwell on it too exclusively, 
might easily induce a constant worry. There is something 
maddening about having to pay a large sum of money either 
to a robber or to the State. Even extravagant people look 
on this as the form of extravagance which gives them least 
in return—the one form of extravagance, indeed, in which 
they would never dream of indulging voluntarily. The 
ordinary man is still so little civilised that he 
his money as his own, and resents the constant rifling of 
his pockets by that cold monster, the State. When he sees 
his potential savings coolly appropriated by the State, 
he is as distraught as Shylock when he found his ducats 
gone. If a private person took his money in this fashion 
he would regard him as a thief and a blackmailer. If one 
of his own children asked for such a sum, he would think 
the child had gone mad. No wonder that he sometimes 
tells himself bitterly that, while such ancient tortures as 
the thumbscrew and the rack have been abolished, they 
have been revived in a more spiritual form by the modern 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

My own opinion is that those who allow themselves to 
be worried by taxes—and who does not ?—think far too 
much about money. At least, they think far too much 
about the money that is taken and far too little about the 
money that is left. Still, human nature being what it is, 
human beings cannot be expected to take a rational view of 
money. We think in terms of money to such an extent 
that the loss or gain of money becomes one of the memorable 
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incidents in our lives. Hence Budgets weigh on us. more 
heavily than vile weather, and the arrival of an income- 
tax demand shocks us like a sentence of imprisonment. 

The only thing to do in the circumstances for the members 
of a money-worshipping civilisation is to think about some- 
thing else. It was for this purpose that men invented books, 
pictures, music, dancing, games and other diversions. The 
very word “ diversions” suggests that man is a. creature 
whese mind needs to be taken out of its troubles; and 
even wine and tobacco have for their chief justification that 
man is a recurrently miserable creature who has to find some 
means of forgetting his miseries. I remember one of the 
richest men I ever met saying gloomily across the dinner- 
table: .“*‘ Aman must smoke or drink or take drugs in order 
to forget the tragedy of being alive.” I was astonished that 
a rich man should say such a thing, since I myself, as a boy, 
had begun to smoke as an initiation into pleasure and without 
any feeling that the general greyness of things could be 
hidden behind a cloud of tobacco-smoke. Similarly I did 
not go into my first public house in order to forget my 
sorrow, but in order to experience a new and fearful joy. 
As for drugs, I have certainly often swallowed a bottle of 
patent medicine, and here, I admit, my purpose was not 
pleasure, but the banishment of pain. Since hearing the 
rich man’s remark, however, I have sometimes wondered 
whether, after all, he was not right about tobacco, and 
whether the chief function of smoking may not be to provide 
a continual series of interruptions and so divert the mind 
from the rubs and anxieties of life. 1 think it will be found 
that the majority of the most assiduous smokers are men 
of a melancholy rather than of a mercurial cast. The really 
gay man seldom seems to.care whether he is smoking or not. 
The melancholy man, on the other hand, unconsciously 
turns to tobacco as to something that will every few minutes 
divert his mind from the gloomy main-road of his thoughts 
into a pleasant by-road of triviality. He may be feeling 
profoundly miserable about the wickedness of the Japanese in 
Shanghai, but, at least for a second, he forgets all about it 
as he searches his pocket for a match. He may be wondering 
mournfully what is to happen to Europe, mainly governed 
by fools and populated by fools like himself, but his mind 
is suddenly turned into a new channel if he finds that his 
last cigarette is gone, or if he sees a chance of offering a 
cigarette to a neighbour. The pipe-smoker, again harassed 
by the awful spectacle of the human race engaged upon a 
Gadarene rush to its doom, revives his spirits as he brings 
cut his pouch and concentrates all his imaginative powers 
on slowly pushing tobacco at exactly the right consistency 
into his pipe. Even the constant striking of matches gives 
the pipe-smoker an enormous number of emotional breaks 
in the course of a day. I have been both a pipe-smoker 
and a non-smoker, and am now a cigarette-smoker ; and, of 
the three, I think I envy the pipe-smoker most because of 
that perpetual possibility of bringing variety into the 
monotony of existence by striking matches. I am no defender 
of smeking ; I agree with those who hold that to smoke is 
to despair of ever living on the highest plane of philosophy. 
At the same time, it seems to me that pipes, cigarettes, and 
cigars produce in life something of the effect that full stops, 
They 
break things up, and so relieve the monotony for the weaker 
brethren. 

I, myself, if I wished to forget the Budget, would go 
without a cigarette to a party in a house where there was 
not a cigarette to be had. If I did, I know that I should 
be able to think of nothing except where I should be able 
to get a cigarette. I should feel in all my pockets over 
and over again. I should ask everybody present for a 
All the troubles of the 


colons, semi-colons, and commas produce in prose. 


cigarette over and over again. 


world would be forgotten in my own troubles, and all my ° 


financial troubles would be forgotten in my immediate 
trouble of not being able to smoke. The anti-tobacco 
propagandists may look down on me for this and call me a 


slave to tobacco. But may it not be that I have been 
more fortunate than they—that I have found a means, 
by subjecting myself to a petty slavery, of escaping from a 
major slavery? I notice that most of my non-smoking 
friends are the victims of ‘slavish obsessions about Budgets 
and Bolsheviks. I, too, have my obsessions, but I can think 
of something else if I cannot find a cigarette or a match. 

But even the non-smoker has a thousand ways of thinking 
of something else, when the pressure of events is becoming 
unbearable. Whether in peace or in war, the ordinary 
human being cannot endure the strain of thinking all the 
time about the main issue. There must always be a break, 
even if it is only to eat. Meals, like tobacco, provide those 
rests and punctuation marks. Even on the day after 
Romeo and Juliet died, meals were, no doubt, provided at 
the usual hours in the homes of the Montagues and Capulets. 
Certainly, in England, during the Great War, the civilians 
often enough forgot for the moment the disaster that had 
overtaken the whole world in order to rejoice over a pound 
or two of unexpected offals extracted from a_ friendly 
butcher. One day during the war as I passed two lugubrious- 
looking lovers on Hampstead Heath, I heard the man 
saying to the woman: ‘“ What I like is cold ham”; and 
I realised that he had acquired the essentially philosophic 
habit of thinking about something else. 

I intended also to write about books, music, the first 
cuckoo, violets in a wood and nascent bluebells, golf, car 
troubles, the return of cricket, conversation and philosophy 
as providers of a way of escape from Budget depression. 
But the means does not matter. If we can think of something 
else our sanity is saved. On the other hand, we must not 
think of something else too much, or the statesmen and 
experts will have things all their own way and bedevil the 
situation as usual. We must be like the cat which can sleep 
and be on the watch at the same time. On this under- 
standing, “ Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty ” should 
be the last words on the lips of democracy as it ialls itself 
into a forgetful doze. 7% 


THE PROBLEM OF 
TUBERCULOSIS 


7 UBERCULOSIS is one of the penalties levied 
on man for his attainment of a high degree of 
civilisation. As surely as trade follows the flag 

so’ does the tubercle bacillus.” Thus writes Dr. A. S. 
Macnalty in “ A Report on Tuberculosis,” just issued by 
the Ministry of Health. If “a high degree of civilisation ” 
implies great inequality of wealth, over-crowding, overwork, 
and insanitary homes and workshops, the statement must 
be allowed to stand. In this country, at all events, tuber- 
culosis is, during the otherwise healthiest part of our lives 
—from five to forty-five vears of age—far and away the 
most killing of our diseases. Even in 1930, not far short 
of 36,000 men, women and children died from it in England 
and Wales. Yet it is one of the few diseases which have 
been specially selected for intensive consideration by the 
medical profession, by the public authorities, and, conse- 
quent on an active propaganda, by the public. Its cause 
is known, and we have learnt very much about the conditions 
which favour its incidence and its development. Up to 
the present, indeed, we know very much more about how 
to prevent consumption than how to cure it; yet, so far as 
our conscious efforts go, we devote to mere palliative 
measures a hundred times more time, money and_ in- 


genuity than to remedying those faulty environmental 
circumstances which peculiarly favour its attack. 

It is true that the decline in both the incidence and the 
fatality of tuberculosis has, during the last half-century, 
been very great; and some part of this improvement must 
be credited to the organised measures particularly directed 
against it—clinies, sanatoria, consumption hospitals, and 
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so on. But it seems clear that these have not been the 
most important contributing factors. Certainly, as Sir 
Robert Philip reminded us last year, the decline in mortality 
from consumption has been much more rapid than the 
decrease from “ all causes ’’—the former having fallen by 
more than two-thirds, whilst the general death-rate has 
declined by only one-half. But, if we are meant to infer 
that a large part of this improvement is due to our deliberate 
anti-tuberculosis policy, a comparison with the fall ef the 
incidence of the other infectious and environmentally 
caused diseases would be more relevant. In fact, the 
death-rate from measles in 1930 was little more than one- 
quarter of that for the decade 1871 to 1880 ; the death-rate 
from scarlet fever fell to a thirty-sixth of its former figure, 
and that from enteric fever to one-fortieth. Moreover, 


although in the last fifty years the phthisis death-rate has. 


dropped by two-thirds, the fall in the fifty years ending 
1911, long before the period of what Sir Robert Philip 
calls “* intelligent attack,” was very little less. Indeed, the 
most rapid decline of all occurred in the middle of the last 
century. There would seem to be a much more intimate 
connection between the diminution of tuberculosis and the 
general improvement in public sanitation and in the material 
status of the working classes, than between the decline and 
the direct anti-tuberculosis campaign. It would, of course, 
be folly to minimise the value of that campaign—and we 
cannot disregard the outstanding example of Framingham, 
where, as a result of the intensive application of every form 
of public health activity, the tuberculosis death-rate was 
reduced by over 65 per cent. in five and a half years. But 
it is equally foolish to over-estimate it, and to assume that 
there is nothing more to be done but to continue that 
campaign along the same lines, with greater energy and 
thoroughness. 

Everybody now knows that consumption is associated 
with the activity of the tubercle bacillus; and many are, 
in consequence, led to assume that the germ is the sole 
cause of the disease. In fact, it is only one of the con- 
tributory causes; otherwise, few of us would be alive to- 
day, for, in “ civilised’ countries, the tubercle bacillus 
is ubiquitous. It is said that the very great majority of 
us, no matter from what disease we die, show in our bodies 
structural evidence of healed tubercular lesions. Tuber- 
culin tests applied to “ civilised ”’ children between the 
ages of five and fifteen show an average of 65 per cent. with 
a tubercular infection. Yet that period of life is about 
the healthiest ; and, seeing that less than eight per cent. 
of our deaths. at all ages are due to tuberculosis, it is evident 
that the greater number of infected children completely 
recover. It is supposed that, as a result of repeated mild 
infections, most of us develop a considerable degree of 
immunity ; and it is only when we are, later on, exposed 
to mass infection or, alternatively, have our own resisting 
power to metastasis from within lowered by poor or un- 
hygienic living, that we show the symptoms which bring 
us within the cognisance of the doctor. There are still a 
few African tribes that have, apparently, never been brought 
into contact with a tubercle bacillus. But when such hitherto 
uninfected peoples have much to do with white men, they 
quickly fall victim to it, nearly every infected case rapidly 
assuming grave proportions. 

Dr. Macnalty’s report is mainly concerned with the 
various methods of treating consumption when the disease 
has shown itself, and the numerous criticisms and suggestions 
offered are valuable and often shrewd; but an interesting 
analysis of the conditions and circumstances diminishing 
resistance or favouring infection is included in the report. 
It is this section that will best repay intelligent study by 


the layman. Remembering that nearly all of us have, with 
apparent impunity, been repeatedly infected by the tubercle 
germ, to what are we to attribute the development of active 
tuberculosis ? To mass infection, to idiosyncratic sus- 
ceptibility or deficient immunising power, to malnutrition 


and a devitalising environment, Any one of these factors 
may prove sufficient; but in a very large proportion of 
cases all three are operative. Thus it is that consumption 
is more prevalent in the town than in the country ; more 
prevalent among the poor than among the well-to-do; and 
commonest of all among those who are condemned to live 
in crowded, sunless tenements, which often have to be 
shared with individuals already suffering from the disease. 
Dr. Wynne, the former Medical Officer of Health for Shef- 
field, showed that “ the incidence of tuberculosis in Sheffield 
was 4.45 per thousand in households with more than two 
persons per room; and 2.8 per thousand in households 
with less than one person per room.” The effects of mal- 
nutrition were painfully illustrated in beleaguered countries 
during and after the war. In the towns of Germany the 
tuberculosis mortality rate increased from 157 per hundred 
thousand in 1913 to 287 in 1918; whilst in Warsaw the 
rate rose to 840. In Belgrade, during the last year of the 
war, the figure reached 1,400. 

It would certainly be of great therapeutic advantage 
could we recognise the very earliest manifestation of tuber- 
cular infection. But, seeing how very large a proportion 
of the population is, at some time or other, infected, it were 
surely simpler, more effective, and more truly economical, 
if we are to take this tuberculosis problem seriously, to place 
within the reach of all opportunity for that wholesome living 
which constitutes the soundest insurance against this, as 
against so many other diseases. The tuberculosis problem, 
in short, is, in reality, a housing problem, a wages problem, 
and an education problem rather than a doctor’s problem. 

Harry Roserts. 


QUACK! QUACK! 


O doubt the man who brands his pill 
N A cure for every human ill 
Would find his victims dwindle 
If, ere allowed to ply his trade, 
He had to show how it was made, 


Or furnish proof that it could aid 
The folk he aims to swindle. 


But why stop there? No science lacks 
Its bevy of attendant Quacks 
To trade on our stupidity ; 
In letters, statecraft, art, we find 
Too many nostrums, well-designed 
To influence our lazy mind, 
Our passions or cupidity. 


How many a speech we might be spared 

From people who, by Tariffs snared, 
Are constantly intruding them, 

If, ere the speaker first began, 

He had to formulate a plan 

For taxing goods from Turkestan 
While totally excluding them. 


How many a bore would cease to vex 
Our ears with “* Self-Expression,’’ Sex, 
** Complex,”’ and “ Inhibition,”’ 
If, ere he penned a single line, 
The law compelled him to define 
Each cliché borrowed with design 
To prove his erudition. 


Alas ! the prosperous race of Quacks 
At satire’s or the law’s attacks 

Can safely smile, unshrinking, 
Until mankind forgets its craze 
For some short-cut to length of days 
Or finding in a well-worn phrase 


A substitute for thinking. MacF.Lecknog. 
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Correspondence 
IRELAND AND THE OATH 


To the Editor of Turn New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. S. Barnes, has made it very 
elear in, his letter of April 16th on the above subject, that he 
is loyal to the Crown. It is difficult, however, to reconcile this 
loyalty with the arrangement which he proposes ; namely, that 
we should admit to equal partnership in the British Common- 

‘wealth, a nation to whom such loyalty is said to be an “ in- 
tolerable burden ” and to whom we should have’ given the right 
to be as disloyal as it might choose. 

Loyalty to the Throne would seem to imply an obligation to 
do our utmost to strengthen and defend the position of the 
Monarchy, but to carry out Mr. Barnes’s suggestion would surely 
mean the insertion of the thin end of the wedge, with the in- 
evitable result that sooner or later the Throne would be in peril. 

A precedent would have been created which would necessitate 
the releasing of every other portion of the British Commonwealth 
from their Oath of Allegiance to His Majesty—or its equivalent 
—as soon as any part of them became disloyal. And when this 
happened in England, the resultant Republic would be the direct 
outcome of having allowed a member of the Commonwealth to 
profess loyalty to the Commonwealth but not to its Monarch. 

As an Ulsterman and a member of the British Empire, I should 
greatly deplore the secession of the Irish Free State, but their 
avowed disloyalty to the Throne would, in my opinion, be. too 
high a price to pay for their continued partnership in the Common- 
wealth. H. M. Upron. 

The Holme, BalmacleHan, Scotland. 


To the Editor of Tne New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sin,—-As the Member of Parliament who seconded thé re- 
jection of the Bill for the Ratification of the Treaty with Ireland 
setting up the Free State and as a candidate who fought both in 
1918 and in 1922 Election campaigns on the demand for the 
complete recognition of the Independence of Ireland, perhaps 
you will permit me to make certain animadversions upon the 
letters recently passing between His Majesty’s Government in 
London and the Irish Free State Government. From that con- 
viction arrived at many years ago, that only in the co-operation 
of a free Ireland could there be a firm and lasting foundation 
for the economic and political well-being of what was then called 
the United Kingdom, I have seen no subsequent reason to with- 
draw. Save upon the basis of ancient nations, however and by 
whomsoever subjugated or disintegrated, restored to the status 
to which they feel themselves entitled, there can be built no 
fabric of international co-operation that is not rooted in injustice 
and so in weakness. Where such injuries have been perpetrated 
and only in circumstances of acute diplomatic difficulty com- 
promised in a spirit of expediency—as was the real reason for the 
concession of so much to the Irish nation in 1921— it is all hum- 
bug to answer in the language of the Note of April 9th: 


His Majesty’s Government feel that nothing is to be gained 
by reviving the unhappy memories of a bygone past. 

Mr. De Valera rightly says that the sacrifice of principle was made 

by the negotiators for the Irish nation, and that it was .sub- 

mitted to by them : 


only under the threat of immediate and terrible war. 


So made, quite visibly at the time, it was no more than a com- 
promise, and by no means a settlement. Those who acquiesced, 
whether within the Irish Labour Party or the Cumann n’Gadhael, 
did so only under duress. Men and women, inspired twenty 
years earlier with the ideals of the Fianna but exhausted by the 
unequal struggle, already arrived at middle age, thought it 
would be well to rest for the time content with so much as had 
been gained by Michael Collins. That was a very different thing 
from making in their own hearts a lasting peace with the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. The young men and women (of all ages) 
carried on the fight so long as they could. The wear and tear 
was terrible. But after them are coming up new generations of 


young men and women who, knowing the youth of Ireland, I 
do not believe can be dissuaded by any doctrines of Gradgrind 
to compromise other than till that next moment of “ England’s 
need which is Ireland’s opportunity.” 

But even accepting the economic argument as more potent 
than that of the bitter memories of ancient and, in their opinion, 


unredressed wrongs, how can we blind ourselves.to the grim facts 
of the Irish situation as considered economically ? . 

Treland is, above all, a country devoted to the production of 
food-stuffs, most of which are to be marketed abroad, i.e., in 
England, Scotland and Wales. One does not need to be con- 
verted to the belief in a tariff (10 per cent. or 30 per cent.), 
temporary or permanent, as desirable for Great Britain, to be 
able to see that the agriculture of Ireland suffered by the removal 
of the barriers, whether artificial or natural, upon the import of 
corn and meat from Europe and the world beyond into our ports. 
Receiving a not inadequate compensation, you may argue, in the 
increased demand for dairy produce in the West of Scotland and 
Lancashire, she has suffered severely by the prolonged depression 
in the heavy and textile trades in those areas. The increase of 
unemployment in those regions fell especially heavily upon 
immigrants from Southern Ireland. Since the depression deepened 
over the United States not only has emigration ceased but the 
drift has begun back to Ireland. The hopes, reasonable as those 
entertained by yourselves ten years ago, that prompted the 
expenditure on electrification and other material improvements 
have all been disappointed. The effect of this on a people politi- 
cally rather than. economically minded should surely be under- 
stood, It is bound to flare out in passionate protest. 

The advantage gained by departure from the gold standard, 
enforced upon Ireland by the action of the Government in 
London, was negatived almost at once by the decision of Den- 
mark to follow sterling and so retain her hold on what might 
otherwise have been a market gained by the farmers of Ireland. 
As if that was not disappointment enough, this Government must 
go ahead with an otherwise admirable Trade Exhibition in 
Denmark! It may be that the offer was first made to have the 
Exhibition in Dublin. Again, it may not. 

And whilst we are on this subject, might we not recognise the 
fact that if in this country we are content to let the shipping 
traffic of Glasgow and Liverpool be diverted to Southampton 
and London, because the Mersey and the Clyde are culs-de-sac, 
the economic decline of the ports on the Irish Channel, com- 
pensated for Britain (unless you are a Northerner) by the develop- 
ment of the English Channel and the North Sea port of the 
Thames, cannot be a matter of equal indifference to Southern 
Ireland ? 

With the recovery of the foreign trade balance and the ex- 
changes there has disappeared also the hope of the development 
of the tourist traffic along the picturesque West British coasts, 
some part of which would most certainly have been shared by the 
Irish Free State. 

If we want to induce Ireland to co-operate with us, surely 
we might be a little less blind to her political ideas and her 
economic interests ? WaLron NeEwso.p. 

11 Lilyville Road, S.W.6. 


. 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE AND 
ART. 231 
To the Editor of Tne New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—I have no desire to prolong the dispute about the 
meaning of Article 231 in your columns, as I am dealing with it 
elsewhere. 

But to one suggestion of Dr. Maxwell Garnett in your issue 
of April 16th I must demur. 

If, as Archbishop Temple and the Germans aver, Art. 231 
means that reparation is exacted from Germany because they 
were guilty of making the war—surely the conclusion is 
obvious, if we acquit them of the charge. If we now admit 
they are not so guilty then we ought to pay back the money 
wrongfully exacted. Otherwise we have exacted money on 
one pretext—and refuse to pay it back—when we admit our 
pretext to have been false. HaroLp TEMPERLEY. 

Peterhouse, Cambridge. 





To the Editor of Tux New SraresMAN AND NATION. 

Sirn,—I am very puzzled about the assumption of moral 
sanctions governing ‘the Treaty of Versailles made by Mr. 
Temperley and others. The Treaty of Versailles was signed 
under duress—under the threat of a renewed blockade and a 
French occupation. Is it not general law that a document 
signed under duress is unenforcible against the signatorics who 
are prejudiced thereby ? 

Secondly, Mr. Temperley has referred to certain letters as 
the documents dealing with “ war guilt”: but the Treaty of 
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Versailles was made valid by Act of Parliament and that Act 
did not make the documents he refers to part of the legal instru- 
ment. The only article is Article 231 and it is as plain a state- 
ment of war responsibility as could be drafted. 

Finally, Mr. Lloyd George, in his very curious book on “ War 
Debts and Reparations,” alleges that no attempt was made in 
the Treaty to fix the amount of reparations and professes to quote 
the relevant clauses in the Treaty on the point; but he has 
omitted all reference to Article 235, which declares ““ Germany 
shall pay during 1919, 1920, and the first four months of 1921, 
the equivalent of .20,000,000,000 gold marks.” Mr. Lloyd 
George is not very candid in trying to mislead his readers who 
may accept his word as to the “ relevant causes ” of the Treaty. 

74 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. C. H. Norman. 


THE ARISTOCRATIC EMBRACE 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Birrell’s attempt to minimise the influence of the 
“ aristocratic embrace” upon Mr. MacDonald does not accord 
with the obvious facts of the situation. Years ago, when Mr. 
MacDonald was member of Parliament for this city (Leicester) 
he visited and stayed with humble local workers in the Party. 
The loeal aristocracy, both in the city and the county, reviled 
him. All that is now changed. On the last occasion upon which 
he was in this neighbourhood he stayed with a marquis, and he 
followed the hounds. (I grant he followed them on foot—but 
this simply means that he still has some leeway to make up 
before he becomes a fully qualified denizen of Horseback Hall.) 

Mr. Birrell surely would not deny that the aristocracy, who at 
one time had feelings of hatred and contempt for Mr. MacDonald, 
now hold him in high esteem, and even welcome him into their 
society. Nor can it be denied that Mr. MacDonald has for a 
considerable time shown a preference for being amongst them. 
Who has changed ? Is there anyone so simple as to think that the 
marquises and millionaires, in embracing Mr. MacDonald, have 
also embraced Socialism ? W. W. Hit. 

Rothwell House, 

St. John’s Road, Leicester. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—One has listened for so long, and with such respectful 
admiration, to Mr. Francis Birrell’s judgments on books, films, 
and plays, that his regrettable incursion into politics last week 
made one really pink and uncomfortable. 

He d>esn’t—didn’t, rather—like the members of the 1917 
Club. Nor, it appears, did Mr. MacDonald. So, encouraged 
by what he feels to be Mr. MacDonald’s fundamental rightness 
in this one particular, Mr. Birrell is impelled to make a general 
defence of the Prime Minister and a general attack on his faithless 
supporters. But, alas for his case, the 1917 Club was neither the 
Labour movement nor the Carlton Club of that movement— 
nor even the one and only home of the mugwumps who threw in 
their lot with the movement. And an acquaintance with the 
1917 Club is but a sketchy foundation for generalisations about 
either the movement or Mr. MacDonald. 

The members of the 1917 Club may have been nasty, un- 
Cavalierish people. But the great mass of Labour Party workers 
and supporters up and down the country were (more’s the pity !) 
unquestionably of Sir Harry Lee’s mind in their attitude to 
their leader. So was the big majority of the Party—horny- 
handed or inky-handed—in the House of Commons. No political 
leader can ever have been accorded a more unquestioning loyalty. 
To suggest the opposite is to slander thousands of straight men 
and women in order to flatter one politician. 

Mr. Birrell objects to the manners of the tiny handful of 
Labour supporters with whom he came into contact. May I 
make this one remark on the subject of manners—that the contrast 
between Mr. MacDonald’s manners, in and about the lobbies, 
towards his Labour followers between 1929 and July, 1931, 
and towards his new “ National” supporters during Septentber 
of last year, was sufficiently marked to arouse comment from all 
sorts of people in the House, and certainly justified comments by 
“ Critic,’ or Mr. Garratt, or anyone else on “ the aristocratic 
embrace ” ? J. F. Horrasin. 

72 Gower Street, W.C.1. 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN AND NATION. 
Sir,— It is evident that Mr. Francis Birrell, who seeks to defend 
Mr. MacDonald’s treachery towards the Labour Party, fails to 


‘in all its verbose nakedness. 


understand what the Party is and what it stands for. After 
the approved manner of the superior person he describes it as 
an organisation with which “an angel from heaven could have 
done nothing.”” Anyone who can thus refer to the great working 
class political movement of this country, with its vast resources 
of generous, selfless enthusiasm, and its high ideals of social 
justice, reveals himself as lacking the necessary understanding 
to act as a judge. 

So far from Labour being ungenerous to its leaders, the fact is 
notorious that it carries generosity to excess, and suffers accord- 
ingly. Sentimental loyalty to the man in possession, both in 
the Trade Union and political worlds, in spite of patent defects, 
invariably delays or prevents changes being made long after 
self-interest has shown these to be necessary. It was this senti- 
mental toleration which caused Mr. MacDonald to be suffered 
so long after his incapacity for vigorous leadership stood revealed 
What other Party would have 
overlooked, as Labour did, the palsied handling of the Red 
Letter scare of the 1924 Election, with its lamentable conse- 
quences ? ° 

Mr. MacDonald probably could not help revelling in the astute 
flattery of the Court and of society leaders, nor in the pomp and 
trappings of levées and similar conventional functions—and 
revel in these things he undoubtedly did—but this only serves 
to emphasise his unfitness to lead an insurgent political move- 
ment whose existence is a challenge to existing social divisions 
and conventions. Now he is gone, and most of us count a 
temporary check as a price well worth paying to be rid of such 
leadership, since the generous sentimentality of the Party pre- 
cluded a deposition which would have been well justified on merits. 

As to Mr. Birrell’s reference to the Prime Minister's war atti- 
tude, it is well to recall that this, too, was typical of the man, 
tortuous and changing. As one who fought in the war I could 
appreciate, if not approve, of Mr. Snowden’s clear-cut and stable 
opposition to that calamitous clash, but there was nothing clear- 
cut and stable about Mr. MacDonald’s attitude. He was always 
executing strategic twists and turns on the issue, in the authentic 
manner of Mr. Facing-Both-Ways, as the records of that time 
will show. Ernest THURTLE. 

49 Lichfield Grove, N.3. 


RAIL VY. ROAD 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—In common with other members of the travelling public 
I find thrust upon my attention in the dining saloons of trains, 
in hotels, and elsewhere, a tract distributed by the railway 
interests which, in view of the coming Conference on Rail and 
Road Transport, it seems to me it would now be a graceful act 
to withdraw from circulation. 

I have no wish to write anything which might tend to increase 
the exasperation of those who have broadcast their plea for 
** fair play,” but it is surcly a fantastic twist of logic to say that 
because the railways have to pay for the upkeep of their own 
tracks therefore the owners of motor vehicles should pay “ the 
full current expenditure on roads” belonging not to them but 
to the community ; and, anyhow, motor users are already paying, 
including the petrol tax, £59,000,000 a year for the privilege of 
being what they are. 

Nobody blames the railways for failing to foresee that there 
would come aday when their rigid tracks would fail to pay. These 
tracks remain a necessary feature of our national life, but it is 
absurd to say that they must be made solvent by bleeding their 
more mobile rival. And that certainly will not be a solution which 
will appeal to the approaching Conference. 

If the railways seek fair play they must give it; and the first 
step in that direction is to recall this unfortunate pamphlet. 

8 Queen Street, SELBY. 

Mayfair, W.1. 


“THE MIRACLE” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—The attack on The Miracle by your critic is young and 
impetuous. But is it just and judicious ? Of course, it is not 
what Diaghileff would produce in 1932 if he were alive. [It is 
Reinhardt, and we all know the difference. But it is not true 
that Massine’s “choreography is, with the exception of one 
dance, disgraceful.” There are some magnificent episodes ; the 
Robber Court and the Coronation scenes are outstanding. 

And why is he is unfair to Mr. Messel, who is much bette, 
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than most theatrical costumiers ? Wouldn't it be silly to employ 
Picasso or Chirico for The Miracle? I plead in judging things to 
judge them in their own class, not pigs as poultry. We all know, 
without going to see it, what The Miracle is not. We want to 
hear from the critic if it is a good popular spectacle of its kind, 
and whether nine out of ten of your readers would not enjoy it— 
as I helieve they would. Lyp1a LopoKova. 

46 Gordon Square, Bloomsbury. 

THE MEANS TEST 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sin, Your comments on the discrepancies in the administra- 
tion of the Means Test are very true. In one Guardians’ area 
of Essex over 80 per cent. of applicants for transitional benefit 
are given the full benefit. In another area only 8 per cent. get 
fuli benefit. In some places ex-Service disability pensions are 
not taken into account, while in others almost the whole of such 
pensions are taken into account. The claimants have no appeal 
from the decision of a Guardians Committee—committees which 
are not elected, but are appointed by county and local councils. 

S. S. Witson, 
Secretary, Saffroh Walden Division Labour Party. 


THE PATENT MEDICINE SCANDAL 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—I was naturally gratified by the letter of Sir Henry 
Norman, who has in days gone by done so much to draw public 
attention to this national evil. It is, however, to comment on 
the letters which appeared in your issue of April 16th that I 
am writing. Your correspondent “* Advocatus Diaboli” under- 
estimates, I think, the intelligence of the jury in relying on the 
pleas he advances on behalf of his distinguished client. I am 
well aware that there are, both within the advertising world and 
within the newspaper industry, many men who would like to 
see fraudulent advertising stamped out. I am familiar also with 
the activities (not altogether fruitless) of the Advertising Associa- 
tion ; but vour correspondent must possess something of Nelson’s 
aptitude with the telescope if he has really convinced himself 
that, “ for some years past, the columns of the press have been 
definitely closed to the worst forms of patent medicine 
advertising.” 

If the business of the Advertising Association’s “* Investigation 
Department ” is, as he says, “ to detect and prevent fraudulent 
and improper advertising of every kind ” that Department must 
have either an easy-going conscience or a distressing consciousness 
of failure. Here are a few extracts from the advertisement 
columns, not of obscure provincial weeklies, but of great 
“ National ” newspapers, each with a circulation running into 
seven figures, published in London during the present year! 
** Internal and external abscesses ! Stubborn case yields to . . 
“Nature has one proved and certain preventive and curative 
agent for Influenza .. . It attacks the root of the trouble 
through the blood-stream ”; “ Gall stones and jaundice ... . 
invaluable for liver, kidney and stomach complaints.” ; ‘“ No 
matter who it is in the home suffering from kidney trouble, no 
better advice can be given than this. Go at once to your 
nearest chemist and get a supply of... They will quickly 
end the pain and danger of kidney trouble.” ; ‘ Revolutionary 
discovery conquers erysipclas, ringworm, abscesses and poisoned 
wounds.” ; “ Internal and external growths. Wonderful .. . 
disperses bodily growths without operation.” 

The Advertising Association, which, aceording to your corres- 
pondent, numbers among its members representatives of the 
newspapers in which the advertisements appear, either approves 
of these announcements or is powerless to stop them. It failed, 
or took no steps, to prevent the publication of the celebrated 
electric comb advertisement to which I referred in the opening 
paragraph of my article. And it was not in struggling small- 
town newspapers, but in the Daily Mirror and the News of the 
World, that the “* Lucky Irish Charm” was enabled to exploit 
the credulity of their not very intelligent readers. I have 
purposely not dwelt on merely ludicrous—though depressingly 
successful—efforts to pick the pockets of the simple; or on 
hyperbolic claims inflicting little but financial damage and 
disappointment on the victims. Most of the statements I have 
quoted from current advertisements are such as are likely, in 
so far as they are believed, to lead to the gravest pathological 
results, in some cases to loss of life. 

In conclusion, I ought, perhaps, to explain, @ propos of Mr. 
Robertson Scott’s and Mr. Stockdale Ross’s references to the 


famous “ Secret Remedies’ published some years ago by the 
B.M.A., that I have not mentioned this work or quoted its 
analyses, partly because the correetness of many of those analyses 
has been disputed; and partly because the material point 
which they are supposed to prove has little final relevance to 
the main issue. The questions involved in this matter are very 
much more serious than those of mere pounds, shillings and pence. 
It is the fraudulent and dangerous statements, not the mere 
over-charging, on which we shotild concentrate. 

63 Harford Street, E.1. Harry Roserts. 
To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to add a postscript to my last letter ? 

At least two very largely advertised nostrums, making most 
extravagant remedial claims, actually print, in small type, a 
notice that no proprietary rights are claimed in the prescription 
or method of manufacture. Consequently their remedial pro- 
perties can only reside in the names given to them ! 

I ascertained from the Stationery Office that the small report 
has long been out of print, but the full report of the Commission 
can still be obtained, price 6s. 7d. H. H. Srockpa.e Ross. 


NO APPLAUSE 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—Your contributor Y.Y., bewailing the fact that the 
pleasure of clapping his hands may be denied him, is right in 
theory and a good psychologist, but perhaps has missed a point 
for the anti-applause party. 

Does the average Englishman know when not to applaud ? 
How many entries are spoilt by a tentative titter of applause, 
merely because someone has recognised Sir Gerald du Hardwicke 
or Miss Sybil Cooper, and feels that he must tell the world. Let 
people clap at the end of a performance, but not till the curtain 
is down, or the atmosphere created (if there is one) will be spoilt. 
The lady who shouted at Othello: “ Can’t you see? you great 
black fool?” is to be preferred to the intermittent clapper. 
Curtain calls may be all very well, but they are only a habit ; 
their customary absence at performances by the Marlowe Society 
here does not, I think, rankle in the minds of even the most 
appreciative of the audience. THERSITES. 

Cambridge. 





Miscellany 


A NEW DRAMATIST AT LAST 
USICAL CHAIRS is the best play by a new 
dramatist I have seen for many years. There is 

* nothing wrong with English Drama except the 

scarcity of good dramatists; the appearance of Mr. Ronald 
Mackenzie is, therefore, an event of importance. Musical 
Chairs is not only a moving play, but an extremely amusing 
one. It is magnificently acted, and the production is one 
of the most subtle and intelligent productions of the last 
two years. Without being an imitator of Tchehov, the play 
owes a good deal to Tchehov’s dramatic technique. The 
dialogue has throughout that rhythm of living speech which 
is characteristic of the best passages in Mr. Noel Coward’s 
plays, while the characters are much more interesting than 
his characters. The play has, too, that modern tempo which 
is the most attractive element in the best plays which come 
to us from America, but combined with a subtlety of psycho- 
logy which is lacking in such plays as Broadway. Mr. 
Komisarjevsky was the right man to produce it, and doubt- 
less the credit of many of the finest strokes of silent acting 
must be shared between him and the interpreters. One sign 
of a perfect production is that all the actors who take part 
in it give us the impression of understanding the characters 
they interpret completely, and this is most notably the case 
in Musical Chairs. 

It is difficult to choose any particular parts for special 
cemmendation, since each is so well acted. From such small 
parts as that of the peasant servant, Anna, or the American 
business man (an excellent piece of mimicry), to those parts 
which sustain the main emotions, all are perfectly acted. 
Joseph Schindler, the nervous, intelligent, consumptive 
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youth, was astonishingly well interpreted by Mr. John 
Gielgud, and his easy-going, warm-hearted father, Wilhelm 
Schindler, is a study which reveals, in the hands of Mr. 
Frank Vosper, those depths of emotion which a really good 
dramatist can discover in ordinary human nature. 

The plot of Musical Chairs is just sufficient to add that 
element of suspense which sharpens our interest in character. 
From the moment the curtain goes up we feel we are watch- 
ing live men and women, and we become at once interested 
in their relations to each other; the events upon the stage 
are precisely adjusted to reveal those relations further. The 
scene is laid in Galicia. The Schindlers, father and son, are 
presumably Anglo-Saxon Jews, though the Jewish strain in 
them is of little psychological importance. The elder 
Schindler is a man of about sixty, a business man who owns 
a property on which he is certain he will find oil. When the 
play begins he is almost at the end of his resources, and his 
wife, an Englishwoman, is most anxious that he should 
accept the offer of the American agent who hopes to do a 
good piece of business for his company by buying the 
Schindlers out. They do strike oil, and he has to offer 
a much larger sum than he did at first. Schindler, by the 
by, has been married before, and Joseph (Mr. Gielgud) is 
his son by his first marriage. As a widower he married the 
elderly Mrs. Preston, who had a son and a daughter by 
her first marriage. ‘The son has lived in America and 
acquired there a restless but somewhat futile business 
energy. He has brought back with him an American girl 
to whom he is engaged ; Irene Baumer is an extremely well- 
drawn type of the modern cosmopolitan American girl, 
hard on the surface, but sincere and capable of real feeling. 
She finds Joseph Schindler, with his artistic, bitter tempera- 
ment, much more interesting than Geoffrey (a small part 
excellently played by Mr. Jack Livesey), and Joseph, too, 
soon becomes interested in her, though he had imagined that 
his heart was still set on an Austrian girl who was killed in 
an air-raid. Joseph’s tragedy, a tragedy which has dis- 
located his nerves and soured his view of life, is that she 
was killed by a bomb dropped in an air-raid in which he 
took part as a member of the English Air Force. His aware- 
ness of his fatal disease, combined with this awful memory 
that his duty as a soldier may have led him to kill the woman 
he loved, explains his bitter indifference to life, from which 
he finds some relief in playing the piano. The key to 
Joseph’s character is that he cannot be interested in any- 
thing but in railing and playing the piano, and in the half- 
ironic excitement of a passing love-affair. The presence of 
Irene offers him that distraction. This disillusioned, em- 
bittered, artistic type is the test of a dramatist; he is so 
easy to conceive and so difficult to create. One of the 
marks which make me confident in hailing Mr. Ronald 
Mackenzie as a dramatist who may relieve the aridity of our 
stage, is that he has drawn Joseph, who might easily have 
been a commonplace puppet, as well as Turgenev or 
Tchehov might have drawn him. Although Joseph cannot 
control his bitter tongue or his exasperated gestures when 
talking to Mary Preston, his step-sister, who is timidly and 
anxiously in love with him, he convinces us that he is a 
man of feeling. Mr. Gielgud’s acting was a wonderfully 
convincing mixture of nervous exasperation and real 
emotion. It is through the unfortunate Mary that the 
tragedy in the play comes about. She seés him go to Irene’s 
room one night, and yielding to the hysteria of self-pity she 
tries to drown herself next morning in the river. Joseph 
runs after her and in attempting to save her is drowned. 

The last scene of the last act takes place after this tragic 
event; the family are packing up and leaving Galicia. It 
is in this scene that the dramatist has learnt from Tchchov 
without slavishly copying him. We see the amorous, 


eupeptic Schindler as a broken man—though perhaps he will 
retrick his beams; and we understand then what we had 
only divined before, that Joseph was the dearest person in 
the world to him, and that the tie between father and son, 


so very unlike each other on the surface, was a complete 
sympathy. Mr. Vosper acted the tired, gentle pathos of his 
farewell to the place most intimately associated with his 
son with moving restraint. It was a beautiful bit of acting. 
‘And from one blasting retort directed at the unhappy Mary 
we understand that, for all her hard self-composure and 
determination to get, at any rate, her share out of life, 
Irene has a greater capacity both for sorrow and for love 
than Joseph’s love-sick sister. 

Up to this last scene the tragedy of life has been hidden 
in the play beneath its comedy. It is the subtlety with 
which these two aspects are combined that makes Musical 
Chairs so remarkable a play. The sufferings and exasnera- 
tions of Joseph, the philanderings of Schindler with Aina, 
who keeps her peasant eye fixed on the main chance in her 
intrigue with him, the distressed bewilderment of Mrs. 
Schindler on discovering her husband’s laughing, frivolous 
affair with a servant, have up to the last act been kept on 
the level of comedy. Then tragedy breaks in and readjusts 
our estimate of the human beings concerned, showing the 
gay, frivolous old man and the hard young woman better 
fitted than the serious characters for profound feeling. 

And as a final tribute let me add that Musical Chairs 
must entertain and rivet not only the playgoer who analyses 
his emotions and the intentions of a dramatist, but those 
who go to the theatre to be entertained and taken out of 
themselves. Desmonp MacCartay. 


CASES 

e ASES ?” said the fat man at the end of the table. 

C: Well, after forty years of them I ought to know, 

so I did. Let me tell you, young man, there’s not 

another man in Sussex what knows more about them than 
I do. Why, in the old days when we used English ones, 
forty and fifty years back, when I was with old Pilbeam, 
down in Crowboro’, I knew ali about the supply to the 
south of England. O’ course, they don’t use English ones 
to-day: no, sir, d’you know where they all comes from ?— 
America. Cases ain’t a living to-day here. Why, how 
can it be when there’s two hundred tons being produced, 
in factories there, a week ? You ”’—turning to the little 
man—“ you know that that’s going on. And how’s it 
done ? Well, when the innards is dropped, black chaps, cheap 
labour, y'know, gets on to it and strips all the membrane 
off. Then it lays till it’s high—oo, awful it is—so that when 
the rest is loosened-like it comes off easy. Then the govern- 
ment comes along and shoves it all in picric acid—the 
government, mind you, not the business man—and cleans 
off all the bacteria. There you've got a fine clean eatable 
case, Then they’re all packed up and exported all over the 
world, and I tell you ’’—smacking the table—* there's 
nothing to touch ’em on the market. And that’s God’s 
truth ; why, ours are like rubber in comparison.” 

Here he paused and replenished his mouth with roast pork. 
I sat still wondering. Cases—packing-cases, mental cases ? 
—anyway, why shouldn’t we make them too? And why 
the Government with bottles of acid! Subsidised industry ! 
dumped cases! write to the papers, tariffs, defend British 
cases, national planning . . . . But the little man, secing 
the size of the mouthful, was not slow to take his chance. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “ mayhap you're right. But Ill 
guarantee to show you as good an English article in an 
English case as ever you'll find. That’s made by Fred 
Mellor, down near Whitehaven, and famous all over the 
country. Royalty eats em; believe me or not, everywhere 
the King goes, Sandringham, Buckingham Palace, Melton 
Mowbray, there they go, too.” (Here he lowered his voice.) 
“ And the secret is—green sage—and celery—and plenty of 
salt.” 

“ Um-um,” gobbled the fat man, “ that'd set off the pork.” 

Ah, I thought, a clue—pork ; or would that be the pork 
in his mouth ? But “ they ” must be for eating: perhaps... 
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anyway, thank God for the King. He always buys British. 
And he did give up his beer . . . But the little man ran on. 

“Funny thing, but I shouldn’t never have known that 
if I hadn’t kep’ bulldogs. You see, sir (to me), before the 
wa. I useter breed ‘em, and I'd a nice little bitch and I 
bought a dog for‘her from a chap called Piper—a nice one 
he was only he’d lost an eye as puppy, so I only kept him 
for stock. Now this chap and I, we once went down . . .” 

But the small Porges had ended, and shifting his belly in 
the chair, leaned forward quite mercilessly and gave tongue. 

“* What I says is, give me a couple of thou and I'll make 
you the prettiest little business you like. You know what I’d 
do, eh?” 

“Huh,” from the little man _ discomfited. 
on,”’ from me, hoping for more about cases. 

“ Well, I'd get a nice little property in Bournemouth in 
a good part, say London Road, and I'd build there a real 
slap-up place, all white tiles and shinin’ bars and plenty 
of light, and light-haired men, too. Always have light-haired 
men. Know why ?” he asked. 

“ Huh ? ” from both. 

“* Chins is cleaner, that’s why : what d’you think of that ?” 
(Silence ; both being stunned by this Napoleonic observa- 
tion.) ‘“‘ And they’ve got more guts, more go, keen as 
mustard—now you never see a light-haired man eut of 
work, do you?” (Come to think of it, of course one doesn’t, 
though they mostly wear hats at the Exchanges, so it’s 
harder to see. I wonder why the Minister of Labour hasn’t 
found this out. Perhaps it’s not high wages, but black 
hair that lies at the root of unemployment. Henna for 
prosperity !) ‘‘ Then on one side I’d have a chap makin’ 
pies in the front, with all the ingredients before your eyes, 
and pushin’ ’em in an oven. And he’d wear a big white 
cap, and there’d be boys go to the boarding-houses for orders 
at eight in the morning with proper bicycies, and I'd have 
a card with my name and photograph.” (‘Surely a blunder,”’ 
I thought.) ‘‘ And—oh, yes, on the other side there’d be 
another fellow same as the first, with the bread and stuff 
and the cases, and he’d be makin’ ’em all day. AND I 
bet you a shilling to a pound we’d sell tons in a week—of 
course, I'd make a good seasoned article, for what I always 
says is, a sausage ought to be a sausage.” 

RicuMonD PostTGArTe. 


“ No, go 


HOLLYWOOD ON THE CHEAP 


Emptre : Buster Keaton in The Passionate Plumber. 


Recau and Lonpon Pavition : George Arliss in The Silent 
Voice. 
T is far from pleasant, it is almost indecent to see these 
| two great men in the films mentioned above, which 
are not worthy of their interpreters. Both productions 
are, however, significant of what Hollywood is likely to come 
to now that Hollywood, too, is a victim of the great slump. 
The Passionate Plumber is the product of that form of 
economy which consists in jamming three stars into one film 
and saving money on everything else. But in this case it is 
a hopeless course, for Keaton belongs to the old school 
of movie art, which was entirely built up round the ex- 
ploitation of a single personality. A Keaton film should be a 
matter of Keaton, Keaton all the way, whether in a train 
during the Civil War, on the open spaces of Virginia, or up 
and down on the endless wastes of the Mississippi. To 
thrust him into a flat with two other stars can only result 
in a pitiful overcrowding. Keaton was never meant to be 
circumscribed within the limits of a French farce. Perhaps 
Buster Keaton was never designed for the talkies. His 
immobile, hopelessly puzzled, masklike countenance is the 
very epitome of silence. He should be a dumb protest 
against a brutal world. I should like to see him in a film 


in which everyone else chatters incessantly, but where he 
Certainly the best moments in all 


never opens his mouth. 


Keaton talkies have been those when the picture became to 
all intents and purposes silent. There are some excellent 
moments of this kind in The Passionate Plumber, par- 
ticularly the painful affair of a duel, when we are not being 
bothered by Durante or Polly Moran; we can once more 
gaze on that inconceivable countenance, enjoy that laughter 
which is so near to tears. But the pleasures of The Passion- 
ate Plumber are in general the pleasures of reminiscence. 
We laugh when we are reminded of earlier pictures, in which 
the master has moved more happily. I doubt if Macaulay’s 
New Zealander, had he grown up in some virgin forest un- 
violated by the films, would get much out of The Passionate 
Plumber. For Keaton is wrestling with difficulties too 
great even for him. The mere thought of Keaton in Paris is 
offensive to well-ordered minds. There are certainly laughs 
in The Passionate Plumber, but in the end one is ashamed 
of having laughed. 

Mr. Arliss, too, is not worthily displayed in The Silent 
Voice, which is that most depressing of all entertainments, 
a sound version of a silent version of a stage play, another 
form of Hollywood economy. Arliss has never had, like 
Keaton, a genius for the movies. He is the one man who 
by sheer force of character and brilliance of technique has 
successfully imposed on the screen the methods of the 
stage actor. He is well worth looking at even in The Silent 
Voice. The play deals with one of the most profound prob- 
lems in philosophy : How to account for the existence of 
sin and misery in a world controlled by an all-wise and all- 
loving Deity. As this problem has tortured all the philo- 
sophers who have given their minds to it, it is not to be 
wondered at that Arliss does not quite solve it in an hour 
and a half. But such is his extraordinary talent that he does 
succeed in suggesting that his gift of piano-playing had 
grown into a sin and that it was only by becoming stone-deaf 
and apparently useless that he could save his soul. His 
power of expressing nervous exasperation and impatience, 
of which we had a sketch in The Millionaire, is marvellously 
developed in The Silent Voice. The domestic trial of living 
with an angry and useless genius on the verge of suicide is 
certainly made real by the vitality which Arliss can impart 
even to other people. The fact that this film is quite ob- 
viously a stage play irritates one less than it usually does 
because Arliss has never pretended to be other than a stage 
actor, and one can be quite content to study his technique 
through the medium of the films, as one can study the 
technique of a hurdler in slow-motion or of Bobby Jones 
practising mashie shots. It is more serious that there is a 
sort of sentimentality implicit in the play, which becomes 
odiously obvious the moment Arliss is off the screen; and 
not even Arliss can get away with the last moment, the 
metaphysical climax of the film, when he is once more able 
to play the organ, erected to the memory of his mother. 
For, now that he -is purged of the sin of pride, he can, 
though still deaf, once more use his gifts. The argument is 
not ill-sustained all through, but the illustration is some- 
times far from happy. Still, it is interesting to sce the 
kings of Hollywood grappling with the problems of theology. 

I fear they have done it, however, merely because it is 
cheaper. Having built up an art industry on the most ex- 
pensive possible methods, by always spending a thousand 
pounds when a hundred would have done rather better, 
they now find themselves in the agonising position of having 
to economise and of not knowing in the least how to do it. 
The problem before Hollywood is, in fact, the problem 
before the whole United States. But there is this difference 
for us. In the matter of the films, America’s difficulty 
might well be Europe’s opportunity. It should not be hard 
to produce excellent films a great deal cheaper than Holly- 
‘wood has done in the past. In fact, we have been presented 
with an occasion of asserting ourselves which could never 
have been foreseen. It is to be hoped that the British film 
industry realises the possibilities of the moment. 

Francis Brrrev. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Painting the Lily 


HEN Mr. Griffith Jones, called the Commentator, 

and dressed like Harlequin with a touch of the 

Bench, explained to us, before Part One of Vile 

Bodies at the Vaudeville, that the hero, Adam, “ arrives 
at Knowledge through frustration ” and “ through laxity 
and sickness reaches health,”’ and again, before Part Two, 
warns us that “‘ Nemesis demands a toll” from “ This 
empty age of speed,”’ and that, somehow, “ this lesson in 
futility ’’ would lead to an “‘ improvement in the race,”’ it 
rather seemed that our careful Censor was painting the 
festering lilies. Surely no one could suppose that the 
author admired these futile and unhappy young people, or 
that their tragic fates could be other than a warning. Yet 
remarks overheard proved that there were some in the audi- 
ence whom even the Commentator could not convince of Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh’s satiric intention. Vile Bodies is—how 
rarely this is true—better as a play than in its original form. 
This witty, seemingly gentle, actually very vicious attack on 
some modern smart sets well repays a second visit, though 
Mr. Esmé Percy’s attractive gestures with his strange, long 
hands cannot compensate us for the loss of Mr. Ernest 
Thesiger’s curious, languid force and rich idiosyncrasies as 
Miles Malpractice. The other principal parts were unchanged, 
Mr. Robert Douglas continues, without any palliation of 
his weaknesses, to make us intensely sorry for Adam, and 
Miss Eileen Peel again gives the impression that there is only 
emptiness behind the charm and prettiness of his fiancée, 
Nina. The other actors in their old parts were admirable. 


Once Upon a Time 


“I wish that I might be even richer than the princess 
and that she would love me with all her heart,” says 
the poor peasant in the fairy tale, as he turns the ring 
upon his finger. And, of course, he is immediately sur- 
rounded by sacks of gold and the princess’s white arms 
agreeably encircle his neck. That is as it should be, but 
a fairy tale in modern dress (Bewitched, by Mr. Oliver Currie, 
at the Arts Theatre), has very little excuse for its existence. 
Given a village rector and a daughter of the manor, one 
expects them to solve their amorous problem in some more 
robust way than by discovering that the parson really owns 
half the neighbouring country and is thus a fit companion 
for a noble lord. However, there was a more far-reaching 
difficulty than that of finance. The rector (Mr. Martin 
Lewis) was so fascinated by the portrait of a gypsy maid 
hanging in his parlour-that he sometimes forgot the exist- 
ence of Joyce (Miss Dorothy Peters). It was not until he 
had been visited by a troublous dream which took him into 
the eighteenth century, reconstructed (wrongly) the gypsy’s 
story and lasted for an act, that the harassed clergyman 
was told that the painting represented an ancestress of his 
beloved. Mr. Lewis made use of a mournful voice, but the 
sophistication of Miss Dorothy Peters removed the com- 
pensating glamour of magic from this anemic play. 


Pleasure Garden 

Miss Beatrice Mayor’s The Pleasure Garden (at the Gate 
Theatre) is a play that revives well. “The scene is laid in a 
London park. Hither come the student, the philosopher, the 
expectant mother, the parson’s wife, the inanely smiing 
busybody, the man and woman of fashion absorbed in their 
selfish futilities, the disappointed actor, the thwarted poet and 
his foolishly adoring wife, the bickering married couple with 
love lost, the ardent lovers with love newly found, the lady 
of easy virtue, and the lonely gentlewoman. We are invited 


by the philosopher to identify ourselves with the student of 
crustacea ; and to turn from our crabbed preoccupations 
in order to observe the curious behaviour of the human 
species. 


In the microcosm of the Pleasure Garden we 


see that the mind is its own place, and makes its own 
hells and heavens. The play needs a full-sized stage, but 
the producer, Mr. Peter Godfrey, cleverly avoids the effect 
of cramped action by emphasising the latent expressionism 
which allows private lives to be lived plausibly, midst 


jostling public surroundings. The acting is admirable. 


Miss Betty Potter as the gentlewoman, Miss Estelle Winwood 
as Topsy, and Mr. Lewis Shaw as the student give per- 
formances of outstanding merit. 


Ebullient Dubarry 

It is impossible to discuss The Dubarry, at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, without becoming personal on the subject of Miss 
Anny Ahlers, the young German star, who has reduced a 


‘ comparatively elaborate musical piece to a mere setting for 


her personality. Her vitality flames through the mincing 
stage-eighteenth-century scene as ferociously challenging as 
the mop of red hair which throws out every one of Mr. 
Aubrey Hammond’s colour schemes. Her acting makes 
hay of the libretto, which is rather less insipid than that 
of most musical comedies, and one longs to see her in a 
real play.. She gives a most exhilarating performance. 
There is, of course, a price to pay. Once or twice she 
shows the impossibility of producing a powerful top note 
and a dazzling smile at the same time. Her gaucherie, 
deliberate or not, becomes irritating; but a fresh wind, 
however boisterous, can only be welcomed in the 
doldrums of this genre, and the hearty welcome that Miss 
Ahlers has received is fully justified. The rest of the cast, 
one feels, would have shone in her absence. Mr. Edmund 
Willard, who must be heartily sick of being called 
** sinister,’’? Miss Clarice Hardwicke, and Miss Margaret 
Yarde contriving heroically to be funny without material ; 
Mr. Heddle Nash, dulcetly despairing true-lover; and Mr. 
Lawrence Anderson, improbable but very satisfying Louis 
XV ; but altogether they hardly do more than swell the tail 
of the comet. 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, April 23— 
Workers’ International Relief Conference, 84, Black- 
friars Road, 2.30. 
Shakespeare Festival, April 23 to May 28th, Stratford- 
on-Avon. 
** Hamlet,”’ Kingsway and Old Vic. 

Sunday, April 24th— 
Alfred Salter on ** London’s Housing Problems,’ Trans- 
port Hall, 7.30. 
** The Mews,”’’ Arts. 
‘© The Multabello Road,’’ St. Martin’s. 


Monday, April 25th— 
** The Witch,” Festival Theatre, Cambridge. 
** Heartbreak House,’’ Queen’s. 
Tuesday, April 26th— 
Women’s National Liberal Federation, Annual Council, 
1 Great George Street, S.W.1. 
Tyrone Guthrie on “‘ Modern Methods in Production,” 
British Drama League, 8 Adelphi Terrace, 8.30. 
** Pleasure Cruise,’’ Apollo. 
** The Duchess of Dantzic,’’ Daly’s. 
Wednesday, April 27th— 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
** Wings Over Europe,”’ Globe. 
Thursday, April 28th— 
Delius’s ** The Mass of Life,’? Royal Albert Hall, 8.15. 
** The Merchant of Venice,’’ St. James’s. 


** Strange Barrier,’’ Fortune. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ATHER over two thousand and six hundred letters 
R of Lord Chesterfield are too many—that was my 
first thought as I gazed at the very handsome edi- 
tion, The Letters of Lord Chesterfield (Eyre and Spottis- 
_woode. 6 vols., £12 12s.), arranged by Mr. Bonamy 
Dobrée, who has also contributed an introduction which is a 
masterpiece of discreet and evidently sincere apology. A 
very good case, too, Mr. Dobrée makes out. Chesterfield 
was harshly treated. His reputation has suffered most from 
two things—his supposed insolence to Dr. Johnson and cer- 
tain alleged meannesses in his will. Of these accusations 
Mr. Dobrée disposes with a thoroughness that makes one 
wonder how they have survived so long. Nor has he much 
more difficulty in showing that Johnson’s gibe at the letters 
is unfair. For his time and class Chesterfield had a high 
standard of morality, and his advice to his son, while it 
might not satisfy a strict moralist, is not depraved or dis- 
gusting. Indeed, the character which Mr. obrée has so 
skilfully restored is that of a good-natured, perhaps too pre- 
cise, helpful man. He has, however, left the careful reader 
to make one fatal discovery. Chesterfield has been attacked 
for all kinds of faults of which he is not guilty; the one 
which can be, I think, proved upon him is rarely, if ever, 
mentioned. The man has been held up to horror and appro- 
bation, transformed by the pious into a kind of secular 
Satan, regarded as a corrupter of youth, and a disgraceful 
hypocrite. What is not said is that my Lord Chesterfield is 
too often a crashing bore. There are passages in the letters 
which are almost indistinguishable from the lectures of Mr. 
Fairchild. 
* * * 

Once we admit Chesterfield is a bore, that his chief 
characteristic is a heavy solemnity (often very sensible) on 
matters trivial and great, much that is odd in him is ex- 
plained. His excessive dislike of humour, especially rough 
humour, his prejudice against laughter, are due to his recog- 
nition of his own limitations. He did not wish to laugh or 
to arouse laughter, not, as he pretended, because of the un- 
seemliness of the exercise, but because he was practically 
without humour ; though I also suspect that his very proper 
disapprobation of violent horseplay was due to the fact that 
his natural, untrained self found the butter-slide or the 
booby-trap excruciatingly funny. His capacity to bore is 
as unlimited as his intentions are kindly. In the later letters 
to his godson there is more ease and relaxation than in those 
to his son, but even this child has to be continually in- 
structed. His godfather cannot quote Waller in a letter to 
him, Waller “ our first, genteel, pretty poet,’’? without 
pointing out that the poem contains an error in astronomy. 
[I am sure he is quite right—about the error, and in calling 
attention to it; but that is not the sort of mind, pedantic, 
priggish, didactic, which makes a man very exhilarating 
company. I can see no reason why Lord Chesterfield could 
not destroy anyone’s interest in almost any subject, so 
lacking is he in proportion, in unconsidered lightness. It is 
quite unfair to accuse him of a general snobbishness; he 
was glad to admire merit wherever he found it, but I find 
it hard to understand always his precise criterion—the rule 
by whic he distinguishes between the low and the polite. 
For instance, what is in his mind when he writes with such 
condescension that Charles XII of Sweden “ in his low camp 
style ”’ declared that ‘* by resolution and perseverance a 
man might do anything ’’? Where is the lowness there? In 
the language or the sentiment ? 


* * * 
My suspicion that Chesterfield’s dislike of horseplay sprang 
partly, at any rate, from too easy an inclination to find it 
humorous, gets some support from the odd story of 
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** Loyola,”” which is new to me. Loyola. was a dog, and 
Chesterfield, whom the superficial would, [ am sure, write 
down as a cat-lover, wrote to his son (in October, 1753, 
when he was nearly sixty) comparing Loyola to Philip’s dog 
Sultan. Mr. Dobrée adds a note: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Jephson told mc that Lord Chesterfield used to 
keep a great sharp-nosed dog called Loyola, of which he and his 
wife were preposterously fond, that used to keep all their company 
in continued danger. He once flew at Mr. Stanhope, Lord Chester- 
field’s son, as he was leaning against his mother’s chair in the dining- 
room, and tore a great piece out of his breast. They were so selfish, 
so unfeeling and so brutal as never to confine or muzzle this dog, 
because they were safe themselves ; and once upon Mrs. Jephson’s 
asking Lady Chesterfield how she might keep from offending Loyola, 
she told her ‘dat she believe her best chaunce vas not to look to 
dat part of the room’ ” (Hist. MSS. Comm. : 12th Report, App. TX, 
209.) 

That is not in keeping with the usual picture of Lord Chester- 
field, and shows behaviour which one would have thought 
would have been visited, in. the letters, with vehement dis- 
appreval. 


* * * 


One reads the letters to-day for their good sense, however 
pompously expressed, for their occasional slender flashes 
of wit, and for the destructive criticism of manners or people 
Chesterfield disliked. How sensibly he takes advantage of 
a fit of colic from which Philip was suffering to warn him 
of other risks : 

Health, to my mind, deserves more attention than life; and yet 
one would think that few people know the value of it, by their way 
of living. Fruit is yet the only irregularity your age exposes you 
to ; and you see the consequences of it ; but they are not to compare 
to the ill consequences which attend the irregularity of manhood. 
Wine and women give incurable distempers. Fevers, the gout, the 
stone, the pox, are the necessary consequences of debauchery : and 
can rational creatures then wilfully bring such misfortunes upon 
themselves ? 

Occasionally Chesterfield surprises us by reference to a 
standard which most would consider was respected only by 
quite another class of thinker. For instance, he ends a letter 
of October, 1749, with the exhortation that Philip should not 
believe ‘* that, while I am only exposing a prejudice, I am 
speaking in favour of arbitrary power, which from my soul 
I abhor, and look upon as a gross and criminal violation of 
the natural rights of mankind.’’ There is nothing surpris- 
ing in the denunciation of tyranny, but it is rather un- 
expected to find Chesterfield basing such a denunciation on 
a principle which, if logically applied, would make nonsense 
of most of his advice. Nothing, however, detracts from the 
sound sense of Chesterfield’s comments on manners, on the 
arts necessary to keep society decent, amiable, and self- 
respecting. He was an almost fanatical opponent of the 
drinking habits of his day, and holds that over-drinking and 
gambling were a fool’s vices. If there is a trace of the 
Pharisee as well as of the moral philosopher in his distaste, 
that is no reason for refusing him the credit of opposing a 
stupid and unsocial fashion. it is his unceasing desire that 
his pupils should “ distinguish carefully between the plea- 
sures of a man of fashion and the vices of a scoundrel ; pur- 
sue the former and abhor the latter, like a man of sense.’’ 
Bore he frequently is, but never a fool. In a letter to Day- 
rolles he comments thus about a picture Dayrolles has sent 
him : 

As soon as the supreme connoisseurs shall have sat upon it, I 
will let you know their verdict, not that for my own part I shall 
care twopence about it, for I distrust the skill of most, and the 
truth of all of them. They pronounce according to the pictures, 
that they either have or have not, or that they want to buy or sell, 
of the same hand. 

And how he can hit off a type he despises ! 

A constant smirk upon the face, and a whiflling activity of the 
body are strong indications of futility. Whoever is in a hurry, 
shows that the thing he is about is too big for him. laste and 
hurry are very different things. 

How like, how deplorably like our old friend Mr. 
B- or Mr. H ! RIcHarD SUNNE. 
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IMMORTAL FACTS 


Everyman’s Encyclopedia. Edited by A. Ripeway and 
E. J. Hotmyarps. ‘Twelve Volumes. Dent. 5s. 6d. each. 


I think I must have been asked to review the new edition of 
Everyman’s Encyclopedia because I have never possessed—or 
even opened—any encyclopwrdia befére. I might therefore be 
expected to approach such a work with a fresh—not to say. 
completely new-laid eye. I took away the volume called Den- 
Fil to read while crossing the Atlantic, because, handy though 
these twelve light little volumes are, the full dozen in a suitcase 
would be likely to cramp into too close quarters the necessary 
tooth-brush and pyjamas. I chose Den-Fil because it included 
Dog—and anyway, Den-Fil is as likely to contain useful knowledge 
for a sea-voyage as is any other volume. Except that it does not 
include Death. I noticed this because at Euthanasia I was told to 
see Death, which (feeling increasingly sea-sick at the time) | 
tried to do. But the stern limitation Den-Fil hemmed me in. 
So I shall never get at the truth of this mystery called 
Death. 

I do not know who owns encyclopedias (encyclopediz 7) ; 
people who enjoy defining the limitations of human knowledge 
must revel in them, I suppose—for what are dates, comparisons 
and captions but so many admissions that we know almost 
nothing at all of the essence of the matter itself? Look at 
Edward the Confessor, for instance—imagine poor Edward 
buying the encyclopedia in order to see what impression he had 
made on the world. “So nothing is left of me—after all my 
trouble,” he would say. ‘ Nothing is left of this me feeling— 
this feeling of my heart fitting nonchalantly and comfortably 
into my flesh—this burning consciousness of importance—this 
tearing urge to be justified in my own eyes and in yours—this 
recurring hunger for food to soothe my dear stomach and for 
flattery to soothe my dear vanity. Of the lovely dreadful choking 
excitements of my life, you only remember the facts that affect 
you. They told me the soul was immortal. They were wrong. 
All of me is dead now—except the facts that I was my mother’s 
son—my step-brother’s step-brother—my England’s king—my 
Church’s pet. You—posterity—know me only as a dead man. 
But we’re quits, really—we’re equally dead. I may be dead to 
you, but you weren’t born, to me. We're all dead—fit only 
for limbo—fit only for encyclopwdia—books that recognise no 
me in dead or living men.” 

Of course Edward would be unfair here. Every one is unfair 
who makes the mistake of demanding that his very self shall 
survive in the words that trace the outer shape of his life. The 
fecling of being me is the most exciting feeling conceivable, I 
think, but it cannot be conveyed to any other me. Me’s are all 
in air-tight compartments. Encyclopediz do not deal in me’s— 
why should they ? If they did, they would run to millions of 
volumes instead of twelve—and nobody would read them, at that. 
They are designed to interpret to us those facts of external life 
which affect the external us. Diderot, Electricity, Dreadnought, 
Entomology, Dredging Machine—all these names, I suppose, 
stand for things that may affect my outside life to a greater or 
less degree. The fact that there is a town in India called 
Edwardesabad touches me less nearly, I confess—indeed I should 
scarcely have believed it had anybody but Mr. Everyman told me 


so. But Dog is to me a most vital word ; it catches my eye in any 
context. I read every word about Dog. “ The Dog is digiti- 


grade, fissiped, with slender legs.”’ So far is this definition from 
giving me a word-picture of my own dear bull-dog—Remington 
Portable Benson—that I actually feel aggrieved that the encyclo- 
pedia fails to tell me how many slender legs the digitigrade 
fissiped possesses. ‘True, two photographs that anybody less 
omniscient than Mr. Everyman would suppose to represent 
foxes, illustrate the account—but these make. my dear thick- 
necked slobber-mouthed Remington P. seern more irrelevant 
than ever. Nevertheless after this Everyman warms to his 


work, and though it remains evident that he had no canine. 
. . . . | 
collaborator, he does not grudge words of approval in moderation. | 





The canine me, of course, like Edward the Confessor’s, is never | 


hinted at, but this, as I pointed out before, is not to be expected. 


To the external Dog, as it affects the external lives of the readers | 


of this book, Everyman is on the whole kind and even partial. 
Much more so than to the external Dodo, on the previous page— 
to which Everyman scems to fecl a subtly expressed aversion. 
“As large as a turkey, of unwieldy build—-wings useless for 
flight—bill, blackish in colour, forming at the end a horny hook 
—the aborted keel also indicated its flightless condition. Didus 


ineptus,” concludes Everyman spitefully, and illustrates his 
remarks with a picture of the most unmistakable idiot that ever 
squawked or wore feathers. Aborted keel is a perfect description 
of the tail depicted—yet, there again, one doubts whether the 
Dodo, any more than Edward the Confessor or Remington P. 
Benson, would feel that its precious me was fairly represented— 
even within the limits of encyclopedic information. 

The style of the illustrations of Everyman’s Encyclopedia, by 
the way, brings me to my one criticism. (For to reproach the 
work because it ignores the me is no reproach—it is merely to 
emphasise its austerely encyclopedic quality.) The pictures 
seem to me surprisingly and unnecessarily old-world. I 
cannot understand why all books of reference should be illus- 
trated in the manner of the 1870's. The portrait of the Dodo—an 
extinct bird—may be the more expressive for not being modern- 
istie ; the Diplodocus, I suppose, has the same excuse—though I 
think that a little more friskiness, a more lamb-like abandon, 
might have been suggested in the portrayal of the infant Diplo- 
docus (youth being youth all the world over and in all ages), but 
the Elephant, Ely Cathedral, the Dormouse, Drowning, the Dhow 
and Felis Domesticus Angore, surely, are still with us, and could 
have been brought before us, I maintain, more vividly by the 
use of a more dashing twenticth-century style. I take it upon 
myself to swear that the Elephant has much more of a double 
chin, for instance, and the Angora cat much less, than these 
creatures as portrayed in this work. Where do men of facts get 
the artists whose work adorns their compilations ? There must 
be thousands of hard-up young modernistic illustrators who 
would be only too glad to produce new sketches of the marvels 
of nature and science. In this one matter, however, perhaps it 
it is too much to ask that Everyman should be a pioncer—since 
his ideal is a truly attractive inexpensiveness of format, combined 
with conciseness and comprehensiveness of matter. What is an 
elephant’s double chin, after all, compared with the intense sug- 
gestiveness of the fact (hitherto wholly unsuspected by me), that 
a female clephant invariably leads the herd, in the wild state ? 
This information really does make a great difference to my life. 
As a feminist I shall quote it widely. Eager for more of these 
encouraging phenomena, I turned to Eve—and found—see Adam. 
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My blood boiled. I cannot, of course, see Adam, being confined 
to Den-Fil—but as an ex-suffragette I don’t want to see Adam. 
This is a very serious blot upon Mr. Everyman's otherwise 
worthy work. See Adam, indeed—Who had the apple idea, 
anyway ? Whose find was the Tree of Knowledge? The 
Encyclopedia owes its very existence to Eve, who started the 
fashion of wanting to know things. Eve—see Adam, forsooth ? 
Adam—see Eve would be no more than a gracious acknow- 
ledgment of the encyclopedia’s debt to its first (potential) 
reader. : 

Everyman has a chance—in’ the ‘pages of Den-Fil—to write 
about himself. His account of the conception and creation of his 
universal library, though full of'a mild, manly self-respect, is not 
as excitingly introspective as—say—an analysis of Stella Benson 
by me would be, were a scientific committee to implore me to 
write one. The truth is, I conclude on putting down Den-Fil, 
that an encyclopedia does not seek to distinguish itself in the 
regions of wit, passion, psychological revelation, or originality. 
It is there to give cold information—chiefly on subjects that I 
have no wish to hear about; in other words, on all practical 
subjects. For those who wish to be so informed—for those who 
are likely to feel a sudden necessity to know who discovered the 
Eustachian Tube, and where; for those who find themselves 
enlightened on the subject of Electricity by 41 neat Figures 
representing (apparently) railway signals, pigs’ tails, flights of 
stairs seen in profile, cartwheels, Marcel waves, ete. ; for those 
who like to startle their fishing friends by calling a Pike an Esow ; 
and for those who are reassured by being told authoritatively that 
Mrs. Elizabeth Draper’s association with Laurence Sterne never 
went beyond sentimental flirtation—for those, in fact, who want 
to know for certain how little they know, and how little amyone 
else knows—this encyclopedia, in 12 volumes (among which, 
I can say confidently, Den-Fil is not the least racy) at a most 
modest price—should be invaluable. STELLA BENSON. 


NEW NOVELS 
The Saint and Mary Kate. By Frank O'Connor. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. 
The White Flame. By Max Rene Hesse. Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 


The Life and Adventures of Aloysius O’Callaghan. By 
T. WASHINGTON-METCALFE. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The Heartless Traveller. By Lady Parricia Russet. 
Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Dark Rosaleen. By Marsorre Bowen. 

The Gentle Heart. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Lucky the novelist who is born an Irishman. The dialogue 

problem is solved when life turns itself spontaneously into 

literature while you wait and the people of a Cork tenement 

pray for the sick in this fashion : 


Collins. 7s. 6d. 
By DorEEN WALLACE. 


Now I beseech thee, sweet Sacred Heart of Jesus, don’t let her give 
another screech because I swear to you if she do, me misfortunate 
head will fly off me. There’s a pain inside it now you’d think ’t was 
a mowing machine. Never again will you see me coming up ten 
minutes late, and standing outside the door and running away after 
the last gospel. And never again will I say a word against the 
Vincent de Pauls, not even that old jade of hell, Maggie Counihan, 
though she’d break the heart in a saint with her screwing and 
scrounging and scraping. .. . 

It is lucky for the Irish novelist also that the English, being 
brought up on the Bible, should secretly love exotic phraseology, 
though themselves dull of speech; and that any fine words 
that come out of Ireland should captivate their ears if they make 
no deep impression on their minds. And in this last doubt lies 
the abysmal suspicion which we at times ungratefully feel about 
the Irish novelist ; he has nothing to say but says it superbly. 
He can tell us better than anyone else what life looks like ; he 
can catch all the animal glitter, sound and movement, the street 
or landscape lit up by active human eyes, but he can tell us 
nothing about life. ‘* The whole world is in a state of chassis ” $ 
and far be it from him to suggest there is this or that kind of 
order in it. Leave that to the English. 

This objectivity, as seen again in Mr. O’Connor’s first novel, 
enables him to handle frail subjects with the mischievousness, 
tenderness, cunning and delicacy of a child—a child pulling the 
petals off a daisy or the legs off a spider. His theme is the 


virginal relationship of two slum children, a girl who is the 
illegitimate daughter of a light lady of the tenements and a 


youth who is haunted by religious mania as the result of the 
death of his mother, a wretchedly overworked charwoman. 
This is a story of the streets and stairways. In his handling 
of this most fragile theme, a thing as inconclusive as a street 
boy’s whistle, there is an artfulness, a practical humour such 
as one finds in a mystical writer like AE. Mr. O'Connor is 
alive to the comedy of the light lady’s continual scandals, to the 
pathos of the charwoman’s death, to the odd, robust innocence 
of the girl’s hunger for affection, and is sardonic without even 
being derisive about the terrors of the religion-haunted boy and 
the fanatical scallywag who plies him with devout literature. 
Mr. O’Connor winds all round and in and out of his people 
without hurting them, almost without touching them. For this 
quality virginal is the only word—he can write of a brothel 
merely as if it were a place where people laugh—and perhaps 
that is coming to the deeper criticism that we make of the Irish 
writers. The book has several faults. It is rather too loose, 
fluid and haphazard. The vividly described journey which the 
boy and girl make on foot from Dublin to Cork gives a dis- 
satisfying twist to the narrative. It is a short story, excellent 
of its kind, breaking out disconcertingly like a startled wild bird. 
His two fantastic characters, a garrulous Protestant lady and 
an old cabinet maker, are flat and unconvincing surfaces—Mr. 
O’Connor simply does not know anything about “ advanced ” 
Protestant ladies—and the supposed father of the girl, to whom 
she goes in Dublin, is another blank. The whole book gives one 
the impression that Mr. O’Connor did not know quite what to 
do with it and knew how to do it well. 

It is fitting to move from Ireland to Aldershot. One would 
like to know what effect Herr Hesse’s story of present-day 
military life in Germany would have upon this heroic neighbour- 
hood. For it is not a book for the wives of “ white men”; the 
love of pure women is deprecated. Yet might there not be some 
solace, some occasion for rabid and muttered applause in a novel 
which elaborately plans the next European War, Germany’s 
war of liberation, and puts the plan in all its detail of maps, plays 
or calculation in the mouths of a brilliant young ensign and his 
senior officer who loves him? The small German aristocratic 
and regimental circle were unable to believe that the war-game 
and the scandal were not one and the same thing. The author 
who writes without turgidity, embarrassment or affectation, 
about the love between the two men, admirably suppresses his 
importance in portraying the scandal-mongers though not with- 
out running the common danger of revering a cult. His real 
subject is ideal ambition, and on this in his terse, economical 
fashion he is effective. The narrative is as jerky as a series of 
ceremonial heel-clicks. He expects one to read an _ intense 
symbolic meaning into the aborted words, gestures, ceremonies 
and looks of his people. This is hard work, but the book in its 
stiff way has an atmosphere. 

In The Life and Adventures of Aloysius O'Callaghan, women 
play no part at all worth mentioning. The book is prolific in 
the adventures of a young Irish orphan going to sea, facing ship- 
wreck, a cannibal cook in an open boat, savage horrors on a 
desert island, and travelling after his rescue with an itinerant 
cireus of human curiosities, concluding with revolutionary 
adventures in South America. This is almost a boy’s book 
(has the Book Society been successfully circularising the public 
schools ?) and it keeps up an astonishing pace of exciting adven- 
ture. The boy, for whom one quickly has an affection, is un- 
fortunately overshadowed in the relation of the story by his 
later self, since become a garrulous millionaire. Mr. Metcalfe 
has an exaggerated respect for this gentleman’s narrative powers. 
He breaks into the narrative in the first person and ruins the 
illusion, and the author’s apologia in the preface does nothing 
to put the business right. The elder O'Callaghan talks, and the 
author puts in the high lights and the scenery, in the manner ol 
another Aloysius but less successfully. Indeed, Mr. Metcalfe 
has been gathering inspiration in various quarters, from Defoe 
in particular, but he is a long, long way off from this master 
except, perhaps, in an extraordinary scene which describes the 
young Aloysius flying from the circus with the bearded lady. 
That is good. The rest leaves little impression, and there are 
some maddening references to characters and adventures in an 
earlier book—Mr. Metcalfe piling everything on to keep up the 
breathlessness, borrowing indeed from his own books. 

And now after all this chastity for a little sex. Linda, “ The 
Heartless Traveller,” has that celebrated fatal attraction for men. 
She is—would you believe it ?—a woman novelist who satirises 
society and has gone cosmopolitan. Lady Patricia Russell 
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Tom-Toms in the Night 
by ATTILIO GATTI 


‘‘Experiences equally and even more adventurous than 
those related by Rider Haggard.’—D. SKETCH. ‘One 
of the most exciting books that has appeared for some 
time.’”-—D. TELEGRAPH. 42 Illus. 16s. 
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has copied her character’s literary purpose. We do not meet 
Linda face to face for any length of time till well on in the book, 
for she is seen through the minds, imaginations, railway journeys 
and alcoholic fogs of three men: her second husband, a beetle- 
hunting Dutchman, and a romantic young man who is always 
rushing in and‘out of the Paris embassy. For years he has 
longed to meet her, but she decides that Mexico is better than 
his love. She had already “ done” Africa when in a previous 
difficulty. The Edwardians, 1 fancy, has some responsibility 
for this book. The author would be much more readable if she 
did not sit in the minds of her characters, typing her own thoughts 
into them. ‘The result is that two creatures are never thinking 
the story or study forward. 

Miss Marjorie Bowen’s period pieces have their dignity, their 
well-polished silver, their spotless napery, their polite intrigue, 
and their well-bred faces. 


He was a tall, fine-looking man of uncommon handsomeness, of 
a cold, sensitive, haughty deportment which was not the result of 
pride, ambition, or conceit, but the shield used by a fine nature to 
cover exquisite sensibilities and ardent passions. 


Excellent gentleman, but all that is nothing to the rest of them. 
The affair of the United Irishman, Castlereagh and Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, was one of those dirty pieces of politics which neces- 
sity forces upon the finest profiles, and Miss Bowen extracts the 
perfectly behaved tragedy from it very competently. To pre- 
tend that Dark Rosaleen is exciting is impossible: we know 
from our history books how the story ended, and it is this, of 
course, which drives our historical novelists to the various schools 
of interior decoration and deportment. 

The story of The Gentle Heart held me to the end in spite of 
several very bad patches. Miss Wallace knows all about sus- 
pense. Jcssamy is a pretty, pert, kind-hearted housemaid, 
believing all she has read in novelettes, but deciding shrewdly 
to marry and settle down. Without difficulty she catches a 
gamekeeper, finds it dull being married to the law, and consoles 
herself very prettily with a handsome poacher, who subsequently 
murders her husband—but to continue is to make the story 
sound like one of Jessamy’s own novelettes. It is far from being 
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that. is a most delightful and original creation for 
all her simple ways and soft-heartedness. Melodrama leaves her 
unsinged. She is romantic enough to fall in love with the poacher. 
She is quite undisturbed by the thought of passing his child off 
as her husband’s, and she is clear-headed enough to abandon 
the poacher when she has got what she wants from him. She 
even decided to marry her husband’s murderer for the sake of 
the peace of the neighbourhoed—and that shows that, in spite 
of her gentle heart, she had a head on her. To draw the character 
of such an earnest young country girl sympathetically without 
boring the reader or exposing her to ridicule is a very tricky 
task, but for half of the book, at least, Miss Wallace has succeeded 
with real perception and resourcefulness. Characters in fiction 
are commonly too well and simply organised. They have their 
two or three characteristics, their two or three mechanical 
gestures; but Jessamy is a living person because she is many- 
sided without ever becoming more than the very probable 
country girl. The trouble is she is not strong enough to sustain 
the book. She is too small a quarry for the fates. Seeing this, 
Miss Wallace begins to condescend ; a country gentleman and his 
domestic worries are introduced to add stiffening to the narrative, 
and stiffen it they most unfortunately do. Jessamy herself loses 
her happy eye for the main chance, and goes soft. Will she marry 
the poacher in the end? ‘You skip the dreary pages when the 
Suffolk pastorale has faded, anxiously. We could bear it even 
if she married the squire, so much do we want to see our Jessamy 
settled. VY. S. Prircuerr. 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY 


The Economic Consequences of Power Production. By 
Frep Henperson. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 

Economics of the Industrial System. By H. A. Sirver- 
MAN. Pitman. 7s. 6d. 

The Structure of Competitive Industry. By E. A. G. 
Rosinson. Nisbet and Cambridge University Press. 5s. 

These three books, taken together, illustrate admirably the 
present condition of economic thought. Twoof them, Mr. Silver- 
man’s and Mr. Robinson’s, are competent, orthodox statements of 
the actual structure and working of the present economic system, 
with searcely a hint from beginning to end that this system rests 
on assumptions which can be seriously questioned by reasonable 
persons from an economic point of view. The third, Mr. Hender- 
son’s, is a direct and challenging onslaught on the very basis of the 
present economic order. The two orthodox volumes are written 
by professional economists, with more than a touch of the 
complacent tranquillity of the classroom; the unorthodox 
appears, on internal evidence, to be by an amateur economist 
Who is also a practical business man, and its author is by no 
means tranquil or complacent, but obviously very much aghast 
at the absurdities of the system as he sees them from the stand- 
point of an expert in productive technique. 

For Mr. Henderson’s thesis is that the present economic 
system has been rendered obsolete and unworkable by the world’s 
advance in productive power, and by the changed technique of 
modern production. He sees the prevalence of unemployment in 
the modern world as the inevitable consequence of a huge 
development in the power to produce, shackled by a method of 
distribution which causes actual production to remain far in 
arrear of productive capacity. In Mr. Robinson’s view, unem- 
ployment is the temporary result of the slow adaptation of 
industry to changing needs, or of a mysterious plague known as 
the “ trade cycle.” Mr. Silverman is more troubled in his mind 
by the possibility that increased industrial efficiency, and rational- 
isation in particular, may cause permanent unemployment ; 
but he hedges and does not follow up the point to any clear 
conclusion. It is left for the amateur to state in round terms that, 
unless the world alters its methods of distributing incomes, 
unemployment is bound to increase with the advance in pro- 
ductive power. 

Mr. Henderson’s treatment of this thesis is cogent. He points 
out that the coming of the power system has released the world 
from its dependence for production mainly on the physical 
strength of human labour. The labourer becomes in modern 
industry a machine-minder, needing strength only to press 
buttons or pull levers, and intelligence and attention enough to 
pull them right. As technique advances, more and more power 
can be set in motion by a single worker, and the human element 
comes to play a smaller and smaller part in production. This 
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A GENERAL LIST 
Lamb before Elia 


F. V. MOPLEY 7s. 6d. net 


But for the Grace of God 


J. W. N. SULLIVAN 
Author of ‘ Beethoven’ 7s. 6d. net 


Mourning becomes Electra 


EUGENE O’NEILL 
A trilogy 7s. 6d. net 


Jane Austen, her Life and Art 


DAVID RHYDDERCH 


With an Introduction by 
LEONARD HUXLEY 7s. 6d. net 


Nine Women 
HALINA SOKOLNIKOVA 


Taken from the Period of the French Revolution 
With an Introduction by Mrs. SripNEY WExsB 


10s. 6d. net 
Marie Adelaide: 


Grand Duchess of Luxemburg 
Duchess of Nassau 


EDITH O’SHAUGHNESSY 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


Towards the New Labour 


Party GODFREY ELTON 


With an Introduction by Matcotm Mac- 
DONALD, M.P. Cloth 2s. 6d. Paper 1s. net 


The Necessity of 


Communism 
JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 8s. 6d. net 


In the Line— 1914-1918 
GEORG BUCHER 


With an Introduction by Ronatp Fraser 


Translated by NORMAN GULLICK 7s. 6d. net 
The Citadel of Ethiopia 
MAX GRUHL 15s. net 








FICTION 
Sophka 


BORIS STANCOVITCH 
Translated from the Serbian by 


ALEC Brown 


‘Stancovitch has translated an 
intimate chronicle of an old 
world order of people,...a 
fascinating picture.’ 

EDWARD GARNETT 
¢ Manchester Guardian 


Kiss on the Lips 
KATHERINE SUSANNAH 
PRICHARD Author of ‘Coonardoo’ 
‘ Haxby’s Cireus,’ ete. 


Short Stories 


Captain Archer’s 


Daughter 
MARGARET DELAND 


‘leisurely, charmingly written, 
sincere . . . it is like drinking 
new milk, rich with cream, after 
heady “‘ moonshine” whisky...’ 
Statesman and Nation 


Czardas 


JENO HELTAT 
A story of Budapest 


A Buried Treasure 


ELIZABETH MADOX 
ROBERTS Author of ‘The 
Great Meadow,’ ‘ The Time of Man,’ 
‘My Heart and My Flesh,’ ete. 


Three Fevers 
LEO WALMSLEY 


3rd impression 


JONATHAN CAPE 
THIRTY 
BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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34 BEDFORD STREET, 


FROM SIAM TO SUEZ 

JAMES SAXON CHILDERS. The author of that popular 
waa Through Oriental Gates,” on new trails through 
the Orient, oan he reports delightfully on scores of 
amusing and amazing things that tourists never sec. 


“This is an entertaining book.”—Referee. Illus. 12/6 


THE NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS IN 
LITERATURE, 1901-1931 
By ANNIE "RUSSELL Mazszez. In this revision the author 
has added G. B. Shaw, Graziz Deledda, Henri Bergson, 
Sigrid Undset, Thomas Mann, and Sinclair Lewis. 
Hlustrated 15/- 


THE THEATRE 

By THoMAs Woop STEVENS. Traces with accuracy 
and vividness the course of the Greek, Roman and Hindu 
Drama, the medieval and renaissance stages in Italy, 
Spain and England, the rise of French. Comedy and 
Classical Tragedy, the Restoration Stage, and the era 
of the great actors. Illustrated 12/6 


BEHIND THE SCENES WITH 
OURSELVES 

By CarL_ Ramus. Readers who are honestly anxious to 
understand themselves and their neighbours better will 
find this book reliable, informative and at every point 
interesting. 12/6 


DIAGNOSING PERSONALITY AND 


CONDUCT 
By Percival M. SYMONDS. Describes in readily 
understood terms the various devices and techniques 
found to be of practical value in studying the personality 
of an individual and evaluating his behaviour. 
Illustrated 18 /— 


PURPOSIVE BEHAVIOUR IN ANIMALS 
AND MEN 


By Epwarp G. ToLMAN. Of interest primarily to 
students of animal and theoretical psychology and students 
of education concerned with the fundamental questions 
bearing ‘upon the nature of learning. 

Hiestraved with charts 18/- 


LINCOLN THE UNKNOWN 
By DaLe CARNEGIE. A moving narrative of all the 
essential facts of Lincoln’s extraordinary career. 12/6 


AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF EUROPE IN THE LATER MIDDLE 
AGES: 1300-1530 


By JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON. Interprets history in 
terms of economic and social factors rather than political. 
600 pages and maps 21/- 


REGIONALISM IN FRANCE 

By R. K. Goocu. This book is devoted to an examina- 
tion of Regionalism, primarily in its administrative aspects, 
but also in its economic and cultural forms. 10,6 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 


By J. Mark JAcoBSON. Brings together in one volume 
source material and historical and interpretative discussion. 


THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY : 


Eight page illustrated prospectus on application. 


NEW FICTION 7/6 





WHISTLING CAT ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
A stirring novel by a master of historical romance. 


THE RICHEST WOMAN IN TOWN 
HENRY BELLAMANN 
A new novel that ranks high in artistry and interest. 
We recommend this as an excellent story by an author 
at present little known. 


EXPATRIATES M. A. DORMIE 
A novel of flashing humour and sentiment by the author 
of ** Snobs.” 


THE DEVIL’S HIGHWAY 
HAROLD BELL WRIGHT & JOHN LEBAR 
A story with a thoroughly modern theme dealing with 
a young and brilliant physicist who comes into contact 
with a dangerous new force. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


LONDON 














must result in unemployment on an increasing scale unless the 
markets for goods expand fast enough to re-absorb the displaced 
workers. But as more and more countries become industrialised 
the process by which, in the nineteenth century, the advanced 
countries dumped their surplus goods on the rest of the world 
becomes unworkable, and each country is left with a surplus of 
productive capacity that it cannot use. 

At this point, unhappily, Mr. Henderson plunges into a quite 
untenable theory of the reasons why the surplus exists, echoing 
Major Douglas’s contention that there is a permanent deficiency 
of purchasing power. Rightly, he urges that a planned Socialist 
economic system would not need to fear unemployment in its 
present most serious form, because it would be able to control pro- 
duction and distribution alike, and to bring them into a right 
relation based on the full use of the real productive resources 
available. But he then falls headlong into the fallacy that the 
prices charged for goods under the capitalist system exceed the 
sums available for buying them, whereas the truth is that the 
maldistribution of incomes ; limits the demand for consumers’ goods, 
“and so destroys the value and usability of capital invested in 
industry with a view to the expansion of output, and cancels and 
wipes out savings and creates unemployment by this means. 
Mr. Henderson is probably right in his essential contention ; 
but unfortunately he states it wrongly, and so spoils the effect of 
his wholly admirable exposure of the failure of capitalism to 
use the vast productive resources which lie ready to its hand. 

Mr. Henderson is groping after the vital truth of which every 
economist who is alive to the world’s present troubles ought to 
be in search. Mr. Silverman is worried, but seeks refuge in 
describing things as they are, with only an occasional wail 
because they are not better, Mr. Robinson is far worse, because 
he appears to have no perception at all that anything is radically 
wrong. He writes acutely about the means of increasing pro- 
ductivity and improving efficiency, without recognising that, 
the more the world as a whole does this, the more unemployment 
it is likely to have, because it persists in competing to lower 
“ costs,” and “ costs” are to the vast mass of the consumers also 
the means of life. It would perhaps profit Mr. Henderson to 
read some more orthodox economics ; but it should certainly do 
Mr. Robinson a great deal of good to read Mr. Henderson. 


INDIAN DAYS 


Hindoo Holiday: an Indian Journal. 
Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 


Most of us try not to think of India or Indians at all if we ec: n 
help it, for the subject is disagreeable. Indeed, it is not surprising 
that Englishmen and Hindus should dislike each other, for there 
is everything in the world to keep them apart. Our values, 
our habits, our ways of life are as different as can be. We 
regard cow-dung and urine as filthy ; the Hindu swallows them 
and strains at the filthiness of using the same spoon to slide 
lumps of ice into different glasses which have already been 
drunk from by the different members of the company. 

If we cannot eat or drink or play with people, most of us 
cannot be bothered with them—hate them, are coarse, rude and 
brutal, and then, crowning disgrace of all, hysterically frightened 
of them when they turn nasty. So most Englishmen genuinely 
dislike Indians and avoid them if possible. 

That this need not be so is shown often enough when some 
Hindu who is good at games is adopted as a sort of mascot by 
the most hearty conventional English undergraduates. They 
seem to feel that lavishing their affection on the Exception will 
help them to prove the Rule. 

There are indeed some peculiarly Hindu qualities which are 
extremely attractive, chief of which, I think, is infectious high 
spirits. Indian young men are always laughing. With their 
arms round one another’s shoulders, they gurgle and bubble 
and explode, and one begins to bubble oneself and falls into the 
same habit of affectionate teasing, gentle ragging, gay pullings 
of the leg. To get on to such terms with Indians in India is 
harder, but Mr. Ackerley achieved it without difficulty in a 
small Indian State, and gives us a most fascinating journal of 
the months he passed there as private secretary to the Maharajalh. 
Hindoo Holiday is lightly and most admirably written. It is 
exquisitely entertaining, there is not a dull passage, but these 
virtues are, as it were, only the loose draperies about the statue 
which do not hide the perfection of the proportions beneath. 


By J. R. ACKERLEY. 








Indeed it is difficult to express one’s delight sufliciently, and one 
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THE FAMOUS 


“BRUSH UP” 


LANGUAGE SERIES 


GENERAL EDITOR: Dr. W. G. HARTOG 








This practical and amusing series of language 
books is now generally accepted as the best of 
its kind published since the war. Each book 
contains some fifty typical conversations—just 
the sort of conversations that the average 
visitor abroad is likely to engage in—witty, 
informative, and essentially colloquial. And 
opposite each conversation is printed the 
English version. Each book contains an 
appendix of useful phrases, vocabularies, and 
general information about all sorts of everyday 
matters, and there are numerous illustrations 
by Ward. A prospectus of the series may. be 
had, post free, from the publishers: J. M. Dent 
and Sons, Ltd., 10, Bedford Street, W.C.2. 


EACH 2/6 NET 


REPOLISSEZ VOTRE 
FRANCAIS 


(BRUSH UP YOUR FRENCH) 
By Dr. W. G. HARTOG 


First Series : Fifty-second Thousand 
Second Series: Eleventh Thousand 


FRISCHE DEIN 
DEUTSCH AUF 


(BRUSH UP YOUR GERMAN) 
By Dr. J. B. C. GRUNDY 


Twenty-first Thousand 


PERFEZIONATE IL 
VOSTRO ITALIANO 


(BRUSH UP YOUR ITALIAN) 


By GIOVANNA TASSINARI 


Tenth Thousand 


REFRESQUE USTED 
SU ESPANOL 


(BRUSH UP YOUR SPANISH) 
By L. DE BAEZA 
Just Ready 








GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Gramophone Records of selected conversations from 
the ‘‘ Brush-up ” Series above, either French, German 
or Italian, are issued by the Linguaphone Institute. 
Price 21s. per Series, carriage paid. Each set comprises 
five double-sided 1o-inch records in album. Order 
from the Linguaphone Institute, 683, Napier House, 
24, High Holborn, W.C.1. 































With acknowledgment« to 0. K. 
VOGELSANG, BERLIN. 


SCHNABEL 


The ‘finest exponent of 


BEETHOVEN 


of our day is now recording for His Master’s 
Voice the whole of the Beethoven sonatas. 
The records will be issued in yearly series, 
seven at a time. At a cost of two guineas a 
year you may thus obtain exclusive recordings 
of immortal music by a great master. But 
the records will be available only to members 
of the Beethoven Sonata Society which has 
been formed for the purpose. 


W. J. TURNER 


in the ‘“‘ New Statesman,’’ 2 4 32, said :— 


- « « « Let there be no mistaking the quality of 
these records. I have heard some of the tests 
Mr. Schnabel has made and I have no hesitation 
in declaring that such records have never been 
made before. It may be that Mr. Schnabel is 
right when he originally said that it was for 
posterity to play Beethoven’s sonatas for itself 
and not to listen to his playing of them ; but, 
nevertheless, we may be more than doubtful 
whether such playing as Mr. Schnabel’s will 
ever be heard again, because a musician and 
pianist of his calibre is not born every 
generation. 


SEND NOW FOR 
ENTRY FORMS FOR 
The 
Beethoven Sonata Society 


THE LIST CLOSES ON MAY Ist. 





Send to 
E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


the leading Dealers in Classical records, and the fullest 
information will be sent by return. The E.M.G. record 
service is one of those rare personal undertakings. It 
has a steadily growing circle of fellow music lovers 
who place complete reliance on the recommendations 
and criticisms that are published each month in the 
critique circulated to all record customers. If you want 
never to buy a record of which you will quickly tire ; if 
you want to know what is worth having in classical 
records—past, present and a little of the future—buy 
your records at 11, GRAPE STREET. Personally, or 
by pest, the service is the same—well informed and very 
quick—and there is the great additional advantage 
that no record is ever played with a metal needle. 


E.M.G. 
HAND.MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


(Makers of the finest acoustic and electric gramophones 
and radio sets) 


11 GRAPE STREET (Behind the Princes’ Theatre) 
LONDON, W.C.2. Temple Bar 7166-7 
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can only hope that success will tempt the author, a very shy | 


bearer, to put forth flowers and fruit more profusely in the 
future. 

The chief characters in the book are the Maharajah himself, 
the Dewan, his Prime Minister, and Mr. Ackeriey’s really terrible 
teacher with his question : “ Do I not bore upon your time ?” 
Abdul, whom his pupil grew to hate the sight of, if not the finest 
is certainly the completest figure in the book. In the few pages 
in which he appears we learn everything about this intolerable 
man: his character, his appearance, his humouriess stupidity, 
all are given us so exactly that we know how he would behave 
in all possible circumstances. He could never surprise us, 
whereas the Maharajah does nothing else. He had been showing 
his jewellery and robes to an English lady and her husband. 

... when they had finished éxamining and ejaculating, His 
Highness, who had been looking on in silence, waved the things 
away with a slight movement of his hand. “I do not like them,” 
he said, gently. “I like people.” 

It was true. With those words he had revealed his most 
salient trait which gives him so much of his charm. One may 
suspect that his feelings for people were much of the same nature 
as the English lady’s feeling for clothes, but he did like people, 
which is rather a rare quality, and he wanted to be loved in 
return. His standard was sometimes rather exacting. 

The sun was setting in front of us in a blaze of pink and golden 
light. His Highness waved a regretful hand towards it. 

** 7] want a friend like that,” he said. 

In this imperfect world he was fortunate in finding Mr. Ackerley. 
With him he could talk freely and intimately as they drove 
about the State in the Sunbeam car (selected for the poetical 
associations of its name) in the hopes of seeing a mongoose on 
the right-hand side of the road—a very lucky omen. 

“Is there an absolute ? Is there a future life ? ” 


Such questions were showered on his English friend, while 
the Maharajah kept a sharp look-out for a mongoose and threw 
himself back in horror to avoid seeing a jackal—a bad omen. 

*‘ Am I very silly ?”’ he asked, with pathetic charm. 
“J should like to see a mongoose myself,” I replied. 











the Story 
of My Life 


by 


CLARENCE DARROW 


Clarence Darrow, America’s leading crim- 
inal lawyer, described in a recent issue 
of ‘The Daily Telegraph’’ as ‘the 
Marshall Hall of America,’’ tells here the 
full story of his career, and of such 
famous trials as the Loeb-Leopold murder 
case and the Scopes (monkey case) at 
Dayton. 


From the first reviews: 





‘His book is profoundly interesting.’’ 
—THE MORNING POST. 


« . . , an alive and informative comment- 


ary on the dark side of American labour 
and social history.’’—YORKSHIRE POST. 


** The book is worth reading not only be- 
cause it is the life of a typical reform 
leader but also because it throws a flood of 
light upon American affairs.’’—PROGRESS. 


**A remarkable autobiography.’’ 
—DAILY EXPRESS. 


IMustrated — 15s. net — 465 pages 
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Later excursions were devoted to having a look at beauti!,; 
boys—they were invariably disappointing—possible recruits f{ ; 
the Maharajah’s private theatrical company of “ Gods,” which 
acted the traditional dramas of the gods. Some of the most 
interesting pages of the book are the vivid and detailed accounts 
of such performances. 

His Highness wanted to be like a Roman Emperor, he wanted 
a visiting English architect to build him a “ Parthenon ” where 
he could recline in a toga, but he wanted it all with such a 
bird-like charm that one can hardly bear him to be disappointed, 


Sharma (the Maharajah’s valet) has been very naughty. The 
Maharajah gave him a small gift of ten rupees last night, and since 
this was received in silence, asked : 

* Are you not pleased ? ” 

“No,” said Sharma, sullenly. .“ It spoils me.” 

“Then why do you not give it back ?” 

“Ido. Here—take it!” 

“Very well—since presents spoil you, why do you not give back 
all the other things I have given you—the money—clothes— 
ornaments ? ” 

“Ido. I give them all back. I will bring them now.” 

“. . . He is a very bad boy,” concluded the King, morosely, 
“when he had recounted this deplorable incident. 


Yes, the charm of the Maharajah grows on one. In spite of 
his hideousness, his bridgeless nose, his stiff and rickety limbs, he 
is not a pathetic figure. He is repulsive, old, diseased ; his 
desires are childish and absurd, yet his intellectual honesty 
commands our respect and his interest in life inspires us with 
affection. 

One evening he shows Mr. Ackerley a private letter which he 
has got hold of from a very highly placed Government official 
to a private friend, in which he is described as : 


A weak man, a bad ruler, having no real interest in the affairs 
of the State, wasteful . . . generous to a fault . . . a loyal friend. 
He is a very ugly man. 

‘** What do you think of it, Maharajah Sahib?” 

“ It is the truth,” he said, with finality. “I like it very much.” 


In which case he will, let us hope, like Hindoo Holiday very 
much also. And whether it is the truth or not in every detail, 
it is a portrait which could only have been drawn by someone 
who did love as well as laugh at him. 

Davip GARNETT. 


BEHIND ‘THE SCENES 
Crimes of the Year. By Joseru Go.ioms. Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


Dostoevsky, Maupassant, Conrad, and Hardy, to say nothing 
of Aeschylus and Agatha Christie, seem to have been plagiarised 
by Nature in the true stories which this book recounts. It 
contains recent murder cases from France, Hungary, Austria and 
Australasia as well as from England and the United States. 
The author is an American with a journalistic style and an 
unusual gift for narrative. The cases of Sydney Fox, Podmore, 
Barrataud (the “ beau Charlie’ of Limoges), and the peasant 
poisonings at Naggyrev are familiar ground, but two of the best 
stories in the book are less known. ‘“* The Mad God of Palm 
Island ” is a magnificent story of a young Australian, the Pro 
vidence of a Pacific Island, who after years of admirable work 
among natives, was driven mad by his wifé’s death, and set 
about wholesale murder. The other is one of the most pathetic 
tales ever recorded, “The Drudge Turned Bandit.” The most 
alarming chapter describes life in Williamson County, Southern 
Illinois. Here civil war is endemic, and a habit of murder which 
originated after the Civil War in struggles between the Ku Klux 
Klan and its opponents, later turned a strike into a massacre, 
and now results in gangs of Wets and Drys shooting one another 
at sight. 

Most of the book reveals murder as the sudden outburst of an 
abnormal individual, but the story of Williamson County an 
another chapter on Chicago contradicts the theory, based on 
recent experience in Northern Europe, that murder is a psyche 
logical perversion. It seems that with a good chance of im- 
munity a large proportion of ordinary persons are ready to kill 
for profit. Murder, robbery and blackmail are now prosperous 
professions, well and regularly paid, in America. There may 
even be overcrowding. Soon gangsters -will demand Trade 
Union rates and join the Rotary Clubs. 
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Mm aaa the whole of his weekly article in The 


= GRAYSON & GRAYSON == 


CEDRIC HARDWICKE’S 


Autobiography 
Let’s Pretend 


aT. JOHN ERVINE recently devoted 





Observer to praising ‘ Let’s Pretend’ 
by Cedric Hardwicke. He wrote of 
this book: BSBSESSBSBSBBB 


‘* Mr. Hardwicke has written a book ...If any 
one, On my recommendation, reads it, he will, 
I am confident, be as entertained by it as I 
was ... The entire book might be commended 


i to pupils by the Director of the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Art as a text-book ...A fund of 


| advice and precept which young players and 
| old ones, too, may profitably ponder. 
\ 


I en- 


joyed reading this book from the first word 
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in which they appear :— 


it to the last.” BB OSSeSe & 8 B B 15s. 


BROKEN HOUSE 
by Ambrose South 


ROKEN HOUSE by Ambrose South 
has already been enthusiastically ac- 
claimed by Rebecca West, G. B. 
~ Stern, Clemence Dane, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, Storm Jameson, Beatrice 


Kean Seymour, Gerald Gould, Louis Golding, 
Ralph Straus and Colin Still. &8 & O Bp B 


Now L.A.G., Strong writes in The Spectator :— 
*** Broken House’ is a masterpiece.” 7s. 6d. 


Other 


GRAYSON BOOKS 


SACKVILLE WEST, Sir Landon 
Ronald, Richard King, The Times, 
) Sir Edward Parry, The Sunday Times 
f and Ralph Straus have respectively 
praised these books in the order 
BOBBBSE B 


The Questing Beast by Oliver Baldwin, 10s. 6d. 
Melba by Percy Colson, 18s. 


Indian Summer by Maude Valérie White, 15s. 


Life’s Lighter Side by Basil Tozer, 15s. 
Justinian by G. P. Baker, 18s. 
Beasts Called Wild by André Demaison, 15s. 


The Mistress by Gideon Clark, 7s.6d. §@ 


CURZON ST., MAYFAIR == 
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From the CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 








April 23rd—The opening of the 
SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 
by H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE ESSENTIAL 


SHAKESPEARE 


By J. DOVER WILSON 


3s. Gd. net. 


“Here, in a nutshell, is 
the kind of man I believe 
Shakespeare to have been.”’ 


s 
ELIZABETHAN STAGE 
CONDITIONS 


A study of their effect upon the interpretation 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. 


By M. C. BRADBROOK 


5s. net. 


The author indicates the changes in the critical 
approach to Shakespeare's plays which have followed 
upon an increasing knowledge of the conditions under 
which he worked. The effects of catering for a 
particular audience and a particular company of actors 
are considered, and some attempt is made to sketch 
the ways in which Shakespeare relied on the con- 
im ventions of the contemporary theatre 





THE GREAT CHURCH 


TOWERS OF ENGLAND 
By FRANK ALLEN 


Illustrations in collotype and half-ione. 
45s. net. 


A photographic study of all the principal towers, 

chiefly of the perpendicular period, with critical notes 

record of architectural details, and expositions of the 
principles of tower design. 


‘« Freely illustrated with special photographs taken by 
the author for the purpose. The table of contents is 
musical with the beautiful names of our English 
counties and their lovely churches And it 
instructive for study.”-—-THE OBSERVER 








PETER ABAILARD 


By J. G. SIKES 


With a Preface by A. Natrne, D.D. 
12s. 6d. net. 


No full study of Abailard’s life and thought is at 
present available in English, and none has been 
published on the Continent since 1901. The present 
book is an attempt to describe the career and writings 
of a very important XIIth century thinker who 
greatly influenced the future founding of Paris 
University. In its preparation full use has been 
made of the work of modern scholars, while recent 
discoveries of new texts have been utilized 
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PLAIN READING OF JOYCE 


James Joyce and the Plain Reader, By Cuar.es Durr. 
With a prefatory letter by Hersert Reap. Desmond 
Harmsworth. 2s. 

Mr. Duff's essay has the merit of being at times a plain reading 
of Joyce. Not always, unfortunately. He has read, for example, 
Wyndham Lewis’s comparison of Bloom’s stream-of-thought with 
Mr. Jingle’s conversation, and seriously comments that “ Dickens 
also used the ‘ silent monologue ’ in Pickwick.’ But Mr. Jingle 
was not silent: he was a very vocal, abrupt buffoon. Further 
(in another passage) “ Plato, Shakespeare, Goethe, and Dickens 
are, in a sense, the more important forerunners of Joyce in the 
use of the ‘ silent monologue.’” In what sense? Mr. Duff pre- 
sumably uses these names as sounding-boards te impress and 
hearten the reader; but since his object is to bring Joyce and 
the plain reader nearer to one another—a difficult enough feat 
in any case—he should have avoided sly tricks. His genuine 
enthusiasm and good sense are, however, often helpful. He 
gives an excellent sketch of Joyce’s work and literary character, 
and rightly dismisses the Homeric structure of Ulysses as an 
artistic irrelevance. ° 

The gap between Joyce’s intention and achievement has never 
been properly pointed out by critics. In Ulysses the Homeric 
structure, the leitmotiv of Bloom-without-a-son and Stephen- 
without-a-father, the expression of embryonic growth by means 
of an historical patchwork of styles, all of which were no doubt 
important to Joyce in writing the book, are in their general effect 
negligible. Joyce has reversed the usual process of an artist, 
which is to start at close-quarters to experience and distance it 
in the act of creation: he begins at a distance—the Odyssey, 
the abstract idea of birth—and ends up eye-to-eye with every 
word on the page. Bloom’s occasional tear for Poldy and meeting 
with Stephen, which are meant to impress, pass almost unnoticed. 
But the detail of Ulysses is inexhaustible ; so many marvellous 
new effects of prose have never been brought into a book before. 

This is all rather remote from the plain reader, whom Mr. Duff 
addresses so amiably. Where is one to find common ground ? 
Perhaps in the solidity of Bloom (Stephen is a shadow), in the 
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redolent earthiness of countless pages, in- the smacking town 
humour. A good introduction to Ulysses might be Bouvard et 
Pecuchet, The Unfortunate Traveller, Binstead and Dead Souls. 
Joyce is not as solemn as some of his critics. Mr. Duff is refresh- 
ingly cheerful. He confesses that he found himself laughing over 
passages in Anne Livia without being able to discover exactly 
why, and ends by suggesting that Work in Progress may be “a 
superb piece of nonsense-prose . . . flung at the heads of critics, 
a breed very heartily detested by Joyce.” He offers this explana- 
tion because it is the simplest and because “ so far as I am aware, 
it has not occurred to anyone else to mention it.” Admirable ! 
If anyone can persuade the public to read Joyce, it is Mr. Duff. 


SHORTER NOTICES 

Great Yorkshiremen. By G. C. Hese_tine. Longmans. 16s. 

Yorkshire makes a good showing in Mr. Heseltine’s crisp biographies 
of the worthies he has selected. Captain Cook is a tower of strength 
as representing the sea. Marvell stands for poetry ; and for plots we 
have Guy Fawkes, who, in Mr. Heseltine’s regard, ranks as a very 
gallant gentleman. Fairfax is the soldier, Bentley the scholar, Priestley 
the man of science, and Wycliffe the reformer. Wycliffe just manages 
to squeeze into the company, for, on the whole, Mr. Heseltine does not 
really like him. Two of the pleasantest of the biographies are devoted 
to blind Jack Metcalf, and to Yorkshire’s famous centenarian, Henry 
Jenkins, who claimed to be a hundred and fifty or sixty years old, and 
once swore to a right-of-way of 115 years. Wilberforce the philan- 
thropist, Richard Rolle and Cardinal Fisher are also of the company. 
Having read the biographies, forthright and concise as they are, one 
suspects that perhaps Mr. Heseltine himself is a Yorkshireman. 


The Municipal Year Book, 1932. Edited by Epwin C. Farircaicp. 
With a preface by the Rr. Hon. Sir E. Hirton Youne, M.P. 
The Municipal Journal, Ltd. 19s. 6d. 

This hardy annual keeps up its high standard. The new volume, 
which is just out, contains nearly 1,300 pages of facts and statistics, 
relating to local government in England and Wales, Scotland and Ire- 
land. It includes, besides the detailed accounts of the thousands of 
local authorities, useful summaries of local government affairs in 1931 
and of legisiation affecting local government in the last session of 
Parliament ; a bibliography, and a number of special sections devoted 
to special questions, such as education, transport, electricity, public 
assistance. It is an invaluable reference book for the administrator, 
the journalist, and the student. 


About Motoring 
SLUDGE 


HE other day an enthusiastic amateur dismantled his 
| engine in preparation for the 1932 season, and was 
astonished to find that many of the bright metal com- 
ponents inside the power unit were appreciably coated with 
fust. There was plenty of green oil lying in the base of the 
sump and smeared over all the usual surfaces ; he had previously 
supposed that oil and rust were mutually exclusive, and that 
no bright metal could possibly rust so long as it remained oily. 
Failing to discover any leakages from the water jacket, he was 
hardly less puzzled to aecount for the existence of water inside 
the crank case; and was inclined to speculate that the rust 
was not ordinary water-rust at all, but was produced’ by some 
chemical impurity in the lubricating oil, or conceivably in the 
fuel. Similar conditions exist inside many engines; they can 
develop in a brand-new engine within a month or two of its 
leaving the factory ; they are mainly due to ignorant maintenance 
by owners ; they produce excessively rapid wear; and are very 
simply eliminated. It is the purpose of these notes to place 
owners on their guard against the blunders which produce such 
disastrous symptoms. 

In the first place, such rust is ordinary common water-rust ; 
and there is no mystery whatever about the entry of the water. 
Whenever a modern car is started up from cold in an ordinary 
spring or winter temperature, the exhaust will show the character- 
istic white vapour of steam for a minute or longer, but will 
become invisible as the silencer, exhaust pipe and engine rise in 
ternperature. The invisibility of the exhaust does not mean that 
it no longer contains steam ; exhaust gas always contains some 
30 per cent. of water vapour, even if the most expensive and purest 
fuels are used ; but at full heat the water vapour is not visible. 
The bulk of this water vapour passes out through the exhaust 
system, but a percentage reaches the crank case past the piston 
rings. Few modern pistons are close fits in the cylinder when 
the engine is cold, and whilst a cold engine is warming up an 
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W.T.A. HOLIDAYS 


Is this to be another record year for the W.T.A. ? 


We have spared no effort to make it so. We have planned a great and varied 
programme of holidays at home and abroad to suit the taste and reguire- 
ments of all. 

We te o> like you to have one or more of our booklets—if merely as a matter 
of interes 

The programmes are mentioned below, please ask for those you wish to see. 
They will be sent post free. 
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HOLIDAYS 


Canada— land of en- 


chantment and colour— 


of infinitely varied scen- 
ery—of amazing vitality 
and unceasing interest. 
The holiday land of 
happy surprises — the 
holiday land worth while 





will meet (at Ottawa in July). 
beautiful, invigorating both mentally and physically. 
We Plan Canadian idays, long or short, to any 
part, for any season : but you can save a lot of worry 
joining our 
ACROSS CANADA TOUR 


visiting all important cities and most famous beauty 
spots from Atlantic to Pacific, including Niagara Falls, 
the Great Lakes, the vast Wheatfields of the Prairie 
Provinces, the Mountains, Banff, Lake Louise, 
the Great Divide, Vancouver, Victoria, etc. From 
Liverpool, August 5 New reduced inclusive fare 
181 gns. 


SEVERAL SHORT TOURS 


21-27 days’ duration. Visiting Quebec, Montreal 
Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara Falls and New York 
Atlantic crossing by Short Sea Route via the pictur- 

ue St. Lawrence Seaway. New reduced inclusive 
fares from 43 gns. 
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NORWAY 


Two cruises by 22,000 tons luxury liner “ EMPRESS 
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and Immingham, 14 days from 21 gns. July 29, to 
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14 days, from 21 gns. 
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Cabin Cruises by “Mont” 
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Saturday from June 25 to 
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already. 


Special—a 9-day Cruise 
by s.s. Montcalm to Casa- 
blanca, Tangier and Lis- 
bon. From Southampton 
July 9. 9 days from £10 up 


Write for fu 


pool to Santander (Spain) 
and back by the famous 
20,000 tons cruising liner 
“DUCHESS OF RICH- 
MOND.” From £5. 
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cruise by the great white 
“ EMPRESS OF AUSTRA- 
LIA,” 22,000 tons, sailing 
under sealed orders. 

rom Southampton July 3, 
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appreciable supply of exhaust gas normally penetrates into the 
engine base, where the steam is condensed.iato.water. This 
supply of water will be supplemented if there is any internal 
leakage in the cooling system. This is phase No. lt of the rusting 
process, and accounts for the ingress of the water. 

The second mystery is the failure of the ever-present oil films 
to protect the bright metal components—bLall bearings and the 
like—from becoming rusted by the water. The answer is that 
when rusting occurs, the oil is no longer oil from a lubricating 
point of view. If oil and water are churned together in suitable 


quantities for a sufficient period and with sufficient violence, — 


an “emulsion” is formed; and the lubricating value of this 
emulsion is negligible. It follows that if there is a substantial 
feed of water into a crank case, and this water is churned by the 
oil pump with the oil for a number of hours, the greenish contents 
of the sump may be practically devoid of lubricating value. 
So long as the engine is not very heavily stressed, the emulsion 
or “sludge” may suffice to prevent a piston or crankshaft 
from seizing, and may keep the general engine temperature within 
bounds. But it will not protect internal chains from rust, and 
its lubricating deficiencies will result in rapid wear of all the 
under-lubricated components. 

It is, of course, for this reason that manufacturers issue such 
emphatic instructions about engine lubrication. These instructions 
normally fall under three heads :— 

i. fn of oil. 
. level of oil. 
iii. penile draining of sump. 

The taxed and impoverished motorist scans these instructions 
with a cynical eye, and imagines some unholy alliance between 
the Standard Oil Company and the maker of his car. The 
dipper stick shows that after 2,000 miles his sump is still three- 
quarters full of oil which looks fairly clean and quite green. 
This oil costs him 5s. a gallon or thereabouts ; the sump requires 
two gallons; to drain the sump is a backaching and messy 
business. So he does nothing. Very possibly some cheapjack 
advertisement of an unknown oil priced at 1s. 6d. per gallon 
less than the recommended oil catches his eye. He sends for a 
drum. 

The makers specify three or four brands of oil, because these 
oils will not form an emulsion if the lubricating instructions 
are implicitly obeyed. The makers specify a certain oil level, 
because the formation of sludge is less probable and less extensive 
if a very little water is churned up with a great deal of oil. The 
makers implore users to drain the sump completely every 1,000 
miles in order that it may be cleansed from water and emulsion, 
and so give the new oil a chance to lubricate the engine properly 
for 1,000 miles. If an undrained pps is periodically replenished 
with fresh oil over a distance of 2,000 or more miles, the fresh 
oil never has a chance. It is contaminated from the outset 
by stale oil, by water, and by sludge. The instruction to drain 
the crank case after the first 500 miles, again after the second 
500 miles, and for the future every 1,000 miles represents genuine 
economy. In the best practice it is not only drained at these 
intervals, but rinsed or “ flushed” out with special fuels sold 
for the purpose, such as Chemico flushing oil. I have owned 
many cars on which the dipper stick would register no perceptible 
wastage of oil after 2,000 miles ; but it is false economy to ignore 
the suggested rule. The sump should be kept filled to the proper 
level for 1,000 miles, and should then be drained, flushed, and 
refilled. ‘The old oil should in every case be discarded ; it is 
dangerous to use it again. The complete cleansing of the sump 
is best performed when the engine is warm ; cold oil drains out 
very slowly, and when it ceases to drip from the drain plug orifice, 
a green smear will certainly remain on all internal parts. When a 
warm engine has been thoroughly drained and flushed, it should 
not be run again until the new supply of oil has been distributed 
throughout the engine, e.g., by removing the sparking plugs 
and revolving the starting handle for a minute or two. 

Contamination of the oil by water reaches its height while 
the engine is below working temperature, and the formation 
of sludge is most rapid on cars which are used for short runs. 
The oil should be changed most often on cars which frequently 
cool off during stoppages, e.g., doctors’ cars. Sludge formation 
may be extremely rapid if there is a leak between the sump and 
the cooling system. If the radiator often needs topping up, the 
owner should ascertain whether the wastage is due to boiling, 
internal leaks, or external leaks. If the wastage is due to internal 
leaks, the leaks should be traced and stopped immediately. 

R. E. Davipson. 


Playtime . 
CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


No. 4.—MURDER OF DR. ZBYSCO. 


Dr. Zbysco left Addleville by the night train to town, departing 
from Addleville at 10.40 p.m. The train reached Botherham 
at 11.8 p.m., left at 11.10 p.m., and arrived punctually at Clutter 
at 11.29 p.m. It left Clutter at 11.34 p.m., and reached Didham 
at 12.14 a.m. next morning. 

Dr. Zbysco presented his ticket for inspection halfway between 
Addieville and Botherham. When the train arrived at Didham 
Dr. Zbysco was found stabbed in an otherwise empty compart- 
ment. There was no trace of a struggle. 

It can be taken for granted that the murderer was Pocom)e, 
Borer, or Pusch. 

Pocombe entered the train at Addleville. He occupied a com- 
partment with eight other travellers, all of whom swear he 
never left it uatil the train was about to stop at Clutter. He 
then went out “to buy papers.” 

Borer lives at Eazle, some thirty miles from Botherham. 
He booked for Didham at Botherham station at 11.8 p.m., but 
stopped so long in the booking-oflice, chatting to the booking 
clerk, that he failed to catch the train. He can prove that he 
at once drove to Clutter in his car, and must have boarded the 
train there; as he certainly alighted from it at Didham. 

Pusch lives at Didham. He booked for Botherham - Didham 
station at 10.13 p.m. His train reached Clutter at 10.52 p.m. and 
left at 10.56 p.m., and the guard and collector are prepared to swear 
that he still was on the train. It reached Botherham at 11.15 p.m. 

Dr. Zbysco when found had been dead for “ at least an hour.” 
For this we have the evidence of the police surgeon and another 
quite reliable doctor. 

In what circumstances, and by whom, was Dr. 
murdered ? 


Zbysco 





PROBLEM 2. 
THE RURITANIAN CABINET. 

The second problem has deflated the number of successful 
entrants. The answer—Nineteen—can be arrived at empirically 
more easily than in any other way. 

(1) Every possible majority 
and on one only. 


is achieved on one occasion, 
Hence the total of the minority votes cast, 


* 
— ifn 
> 


. , ° . n— 
where n is the number of members in the cabinet, is } — 


— 
is odd, and Sia if n is even. 

Thus if n is 9, the number of ministers is 10; and so on. 

(2) We know that the minority votes cast = n + 26; for the 
,total number of minority votes is n—1 (the Prime Minister 
never votes with the minority) plus 27 extra votes. 

Whence n = 19. 

A number of solvers have tackled the problem algebraic- 
ally. There are various lines of approach, which I have not 
space to set out. 





Correct solutions from— 


Dr. L. C. Adam, J. Ainslie, Arlyn, M. S. Amos, Agitat. 

H. N. Briggs, M. Besly, D. Barber, Blind Mole, J. Bourne, G. L. Butler, BR. Brewster, 
J. H. Bell, A. L. Bulley, Dr. C. O. S. B. Brooke, V. Butler. 

D. M. Cheke, J. B. ee A. Classe, H. L. Cox, A. Crokingburn, Cooper, R. M. 
Crosskey, Crooked Dean, A. 5. Collard, L. C. Clarke, P. R. Couch, G. B. Courtiecr, 
E. Cohen, Christopher, T. W. ‘Chaundy. 

Rev. C. Dinwoodie, Didymus, C, M. Douglas, V.J.D. 

Euclidean, 

£. C, Fieller, P.M.F., Major Fletcher, F. J. Forty, T. Faint. 

G. Goodall, F. B. Gibbins, E. ©. 1. Garner, Verdant Green, Nancy Garner. 

W. P. Hudson, Dr. F. Heinig, N. Hartley, L. A. Harvey, E. L. Hudson. 

G. H. Ince, Initio. 

A.J., F. L. Jones. 

a K., P.K. 

A. Ly nch, A. C. Lynch. 

fe M. G. MacDonald, H. Mayes, H. Moore, C. M. Morrison, W.B.M., K. H. Miliward. 

% . P. — F.S.M., F. Morreli, G. P. Meredith, Mercutio, Macbeth, F. 1. Maitland, 
Rt. 

W. B. Owen, W. Oldham. 

K. Povey, C. M. Perry, J. Procter, Mrs. Ponsonby, J. Poole, J. L. Priston, W. Pearson, 
S. C. Potter. 


P. M. Rose, Rigel, Racketeer, M. Rose, L. R., J. Ross, Remaur, L. G. Roussin, G. 
G. Bow Roscoe. 
S.T.S., F. P. Streeten, Silex, F. L. Snow, D. G. Sopwith, L. M. Sandison, W. A 


Sledge, Sciss, G. Sharp, Sycorax, P. Seney, A. J. Starr, Science. 
Thoriger, W. S. Tracey, Mrs, W. G. Thomlinson, H, G. Taylor, J, Tutin, J. Tedd. 
Henry Vine, H. Vallance. 
G. Wellard, B. Willis, W. A. Whitehouse, G. F. Williams, Vic Waldron, C. H. 
Ww —- t. H, M. Wilcox, 5.W. 
Zylo. 


Slocombe’s Bank. Additional solution: Roscoe. 





Competitors for the Quarterly Prize are reminded that solutions (on foolscap, and 
with names and addresses clearly shown) must reach this office, addressed to Caliban, 
not later than midday on the following Thursday. Consideration, however, will be 


given to competitors residing abroad; every effort will be made to enable them to 
participate. 


CALIBAN. 
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FACTS OF LIFE. 


OOKS which will supply knowledge of the facts of Life are a necessity to 
every man and woman. Recent utterances by le — and religious 
authorities have marked emphatically the detinite change of opinion that has 
— place ans the past few oa regarding the necessity of sound Sex 
ucation. We had foreseen such a change, and the undermentioned books 
by fr eethedtes authors—dealing with all the phases of the subject—provide 
1 the information necessary for you to have. In your own interests you 
are urged to make your choice without delay :— 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control). Nearly 100, oper? — 6/3 
The most complete book on Birth Contro! . . ‘ +n 
SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 6/3 
Dr. Beale’s latest work. A remarkable book of revelation 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
A book of guidance for Men and wm in which Dr. Beale 6/3 
answers most Marital problems : js oe rte 
WOMAN’S CHANGE OF LIFE 
An entircly new practical book by this well-known author wk 3 
which will prove of inestimable value to every woman / 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX. By Dr. R. T. TRALL. 
The most illuminating book ever ener and the only 13 
Authentic illustrated edition . . = d ba on /- 
PITFALLS OF MARRIAGE 
M. Gallichan’s latest and most able volume on Marriage. Read 3/9 
it and ensure happy marricd life te «a ie 0 re 
MEDICAL VIEWS ON BIRTH CONTROL 
With an introduction by Sir Thomas Horder, Bart. Let your 
decisions be guided by this book, written by the ee medical “! 3/9 
authorities in the land. : 
A Popular Series by Dr. G. cou RTE N AY BEALE. 
MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND AFTER 
Full of important information and advice. 
THE PERFECT WIFE 
A book which every woman should read. 


THE COMPLETE HUSBAND 1/2 
A wonderful book of advice for the Husband of h t 
to-day and to-morrow. f each or the 
THE HAPPY LOVER Gue Seeks for 
A luminous guide book of unequalled help to 
millions. 5/4 


WOMAN AND LOVE. Every woman will be 
the better for the reading of this wonderful 
work. 





J 
All prices include postage. 
Make your selection from these important books and send Cheque or 
P.O, now to 


THE GEORGE H. WALES Publishing Co., 
Dept. 169, 26, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 














Give your : 


teeth 


tt treat 


Treat your teeth well and 
they will treat you well. 
Morning and evening, 
clean your teeth with 
Euthymol and attack the 
dental decay germs which 
are always threatening 
them. Euthymol keeps 
only Is. 3d. at the mouth as well as the 
‘Bitish’ Mate teeth beautifully clean 
and wholesome. Try it 
for a week, free. 













5 KILLS DENTAL DECAY GERMS IN 30 SECONDS 


ce ee cee ee ee eee ee cee eee oe OO PON ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Send mea trial tube of Euthymol. 


Address ee ae . 























THE REALOGICAL SOCIETY 


——>__ 


A platform from which reality is 
proved ... . with its logical 
application in human affairs. 
“ Realogy is a panorama of Life viewed 
from the verandah of truth, unsullied by 
illusionary mists due to a false sense of 
values, but illuminated by the sun of 
clear, conscious MIND.” (G.H.) 
For literature and particulars, apply 
The Secretary, THE REALOGICAL SOCIETY, 
47/48 Berners Street, London, W.1 





























PITMAN’S NEW ECONOMICS SERIES 


A PRIMER OF ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


By L. W. LYDE, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.G.S. 


This interesting book provides a clear survey of the whole 
physical setting of human activity, and of the relationship 
of that setting to man as an economic “ animal.” The 
serious-minced reader will find the author’s considered | 
opinion on Our Probable Economic Future to be well 


' s 22 ) / 
worth study. opp 5 ~ net. 
¢ This is one of the books in Pitman's New Economics series. t 





An eight-page booklet giving interesting descriptions of 
the various volumes in the series will be sent post free ! 
on application to the Publishers. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd. NESE WES, | 
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THE WEEK.IN THE CITY 


By TOREADOR 


WHAT THE BUDGET DOES FOR THE GILT-EDGED MARKET—THE 
FUTURE OF FOREIGN LENDING—FOREIGN BONDHOLDERS’ 

i REPORT’ — 

"TL Stock Exchange had given up hope of seeing 6d. off 
the income tax in the last few weeks, so that this grim 
Budget had practically no effect upon the gilt-edged 

market. I expect it will be only a few hours before British 

Government funds renew their steady advance. The rentier 

classes will be quick to appreciate that, even if they have had no 

relief from the burdens of direct taxation, they can “ make 
good’ by securing a capital profit on their gilt-edged invest- 
ments. Trade is oppressed, the wage-earning classes are op- 
pressed—the beer drinkers may take a morbid satisfaction from 
the tax on tea—the middle classes are oppressed, but this Budget 
is going to give the big capitalist a wonderful run for his money 
in the gilt-edged market. Mr. Neville Chamberlain must hold 
the same opinion as I do, because he said nothing about a con- 
version scheme for 5 per cent. War Loan in his Budget speech, 
being convinced that the market will rise and enable him to 
convert at a much cheaper rate later on. Who would deny the 
possibility of converting 5 per cent. War Loan on to a 3} per 
cent. basis in the next twelve months ? With practically every 

Government in the civilised world intent on reducing trade to 

a minimum by means of tariffs, exchange restrictions, and 

oppressive taxation, money in London will become almost 

unusable. The foreign speculator may be frightened off by 
the Chancellor's supplementary fund of £150,000,000 for ex- 
change stabilisation, but the foreign investor will be encouraged 
to keep his funds in London because the exchange will tend to 
become more stable and Great Britain the safe-deposit of the 
world. 

* * * 

When the gilt-edged market arrives at a 4 per cent. yield 
basis, several interesting forces will be called into play. There 
will be a drag upon 4 per cent. Consols, because it is redeemable 
at par in 1957. Moreover, the fixed sinking fund of £10,000,000 
sttiched to this stock ceases to operate after April, 1937. There 
will also be a drag upon 3} per cent. Conversion Loan above 90, 
because the sinking fund of 1 per cent. per half year only operates 
when the stock is below 90. Further, above 100, 4 per cent. 
Victory Bonds lose their attraction to investors as a holding 
for payment of death duties. And under the sinking fund pro- 
visions they are liable to be drawn at par. On the other hand, 4 
per cent. Funding 1960-90 is redeemable by means of a } per 
cent. per annum cumulative sinking fund, which can be applied 
only in purchases in the market (when the price is above par 
the sinking fund may be invested under the control of the 
Treasury). This leaves a clearer field to 4 per cent. Funding, 
while the wide open spaces of an advance are offered to unre- 
deemable 2} per cent. Consols and Local Loans 3 per cent. The 
market prices at the close of business on Wednesday, together 
with the yields returnable and the prices at which a 4 per cent. 
yield would be returnable, are shown in the following table. 


Price at 
; Re- which stock 
Price demption wouid return 
Apl. 20th Yield %o- a yield of 4%. 
Consols, 24% ia ee ee ie ae 60) 4.2.5 62} 
Consols, 4% ee oe ee ee es 94% 4.5.5 100 
Conversion, 34% .. eu oe oe be 84} 4.3.0 87} 
Funding, 4% oe ee ee ee e« 96) 4.3.7 100 
Victory, 4% ee es ee ee ee 98} 4.2.9 100 
Local Loans, 3% .. oe oe _ oe 70}, 4.6.1 75 
i 
* * a: 


Beyond the pale of gilt-edged securities markets continue to 
be reactionary under the influence of a diminishing volume of 
world trade, the liquidation of Kreuger and Toll “ positions,” 
and the fear of foreign bond defaults. It is time that we recognised 
that large public issues of foreign Government loans have been 
made impossible for many years to come. This is not so much 
the consequence of the Kreuger deception, although I have no 
doubt that in future every doubtful foreign loan will be known 
in the market as Kreugeresque, as the inevitable result of the 
present epoch of defaults. The slump in commodity prices is 


exposing every weak link in the chain of international lending. 
At a higher price level the debtor countries might have been able 
with the unwise borrowings of their murky 
To-day it is impossible. 


to “get away 


financial past. A great part of the 


foreign lending in which the issuing houses of New York aw 
London indulged in thie past decade must be written off as lost. 
America, inexperienced as a creditorpower and flush with new 
money, made some apalling blunders in her overseas loans sinc. 
the war, and Great Britain, in the fierce competition whic) 
existed for financial commissions, was in no mood to put a stop 
to this squandermania. Sir Arthur Salter, in his Recovery, 
gives some glaring examples of the “ reckless, extravagant an 
wasteful ” lending and borrowing of the period 1924-28. Brazil, 
he declares, borrowed since the war $800 millions on long-teri,, 
including $15 millions in 1924 for bodily removing a hill in Riv, 
$25 millions in 1922 for electrifying the Central Railway of 
Brazil, which has not been electrified, and $20 millions or more 
for a Rio Claro water supply scheme which has to all intents 
and purposes been abandoned in favour of another scheme. 
The investor may well ask whether Brazil will ever again pay 
interest on money which has never been productive. Between 
1924 and 1928 Colombia borrowed $153 millions, a large part of 
which was spent on constructing a railway to connect two valleys 
separated by a range of mountains about 9,000ft. high. “ There 
was no justification for it,’ writes Sir Arthur Salter, “ since 
both valleys had their own outlet to the sea. A very expensive 
tunnel through the top of the mountain range was begun and 
then abandoned; and while the Federal authorities wer 
driving the tunnel the local authorities were making a costly 
road over them.” It says much for the virility of Colombia 
that the Federal Government is still paying its external interest, 
although its loans are standing at default levels in New York. 
Sir Arthur Salter challenges a denial of the assertion that, with the 
exception of those of the League of Nations and the Central! 
Banks, the bulk of the foreign loans issued in 1926-28 to public 
authorities in debtor countries “‘ would better not have been 
made.” Ido not deny the last part, but I would not except the 
League and Central Banks’ loans, which were issued to stabilise 
currencies on an impossible gold basis. 


* * * 


At any rate the “ good” League of Nations leans are now 
likely to share the same fate as the “bad” ones from New 
York. Inthe report of the 45th Session of the League’s Financial 
Committee the cause of the present inability of Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Greece to obtain the foreign exchange necessary 
to meet in full their externas! obligations is ascribed té “ the 
collapse of world prices which has resulted in a 70 per cent. 
increase since 1928 in the burden of fixed charges.” The Financial 
Committee of the League is alarmed * at the extreme gravity ol 
a rupture of contractual obligations,” but the collapse in world 
prices has ruptured the basis of every long-term money contract. 
It is really somewhat discouraging to find the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders in their 58th Annual Report (issued this week) 
‘taking as narrow a view of these Government defaults as a 
fussy policeman would take of a technical motoring offence. 
It is quite true that the Council is bound to act the policeman 
in the interests of the bondholders and to bring malingering or 
begging Governments to “court” if they seek to evade their 
obligations. But the whole world is involved in a debt crisis, 
and one would expect the Council of Foreign Bondholders to 
take broad views and express some opinion, for example, as to 
which line of action the bondholders should take—the acceptance 
of moratoria with funding-of-interest schemes, or the scaling 
down of money debts in accordance with the fall in commodity 
prices. If the Council were to get into touch with the Bond- 
holders’ Committees in America and the Financial Committee 
of the League of Nations they might initiate some action which 
would contribute to the relief of the world financial crisis. 


Bo * % 


Nor is the tu quogue! of the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders to the “ last red cent” school of American Congressmen 
quite the right sort of approach to the problem of reparations 
and war debts. It is true that many American Senators have 
made fools of themselves, and in describing the Hoover moratorium 
as “ financial buccaneering’’ one Mississippi Senator certainly 
asked to be reminded of the repudiation by the State of Mississipp! 
of its pre-Civil War and post-Civil War Sterling Loans. But 
the Council of Foreign Bondholders has actually issued a separate 
pamphlet on the Mississippi default as if this were the 
most important topic of their report. If this still rankles after 
a hundred years, for how long will a default on reparations and 
war debts remain an open sore ? 
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London Amusements se he mm 


Uj Mivexsitry OF LON TDON, 








A Course of three Lectures on “ THE KAFIRS OF 


UEEN’S. (Ger. 4517.) Mon. next at 8. | THE HINDU KUSH ” will be given by Prof. G. MOR- 

Sw a a (Prof of Sanskrit and © 
tly 8.15.) Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. lessor wit Jomparative 
All at 2.30 p.m., unless otherwise stated. eee ARTBREAK HOUSE Philology in in ihe Universit of | Gothenbure) at the 
—_— ° SCH ENT insbury ircus, 
ALDWYCH. DIRTY WORK. Wed. & Fri. By Bernarp Suaw. E.C.2) on MAY 2nd, 4th and 6th, at 5.30'p.m. At the 





first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Sir Francis 


r EDITH EVANS. 
FORTUNE. WHAT YOU LIKE! Tues. & Fri. | CeDRIC HARDWICKE. .LEON QUARTERMAINE. | Younghusband, K.CS.1.. K.CLE. Lantern and film 























= ‘ 
GAIETY. HOLD MY HAND. Wed. & Set. | gT. MARTIN’S. (Tem, 1443), Nightly, 8.30, wit Cowee of three Lectures on “THE ROLE OF 
PO BELLS A CAL METHOD IN INDUSTRIAL STAN- 
HIPPODROME, BOW BEI Wed., Th, Sat. pena as eerOUS BAN a i el DARDIESATION * it be given by Dr. W. A. SHEW- 
’ 7 ”, , wv - * | HAR ember of t nical Staff, Bell Telepho 

QUEEN’S. HEARTBREAK HOUSE. Wed., Sat. Matinees, Tuesday, Wednesday & Friday at 2.30, Laboratories, New York) at t NIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
’ INDON (Gower Street, W.C.1) on MAY 8rd, 5th d 

ST. MARTIN’S. PRECIOUSBANE. Tu.,W.,F.| STRAND, (Smoking.) 8.30. Wed., Thurs, 2.80. 6th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be 
STRAND. IT’S A GIRL. Wed., Thurs. IT’S A GIRL. taken by Sir F. EF. Smith, K.C.B., C.B.E., F.R.S., 





LESLIE HENSON. 
Connie Ediss. 


SYDNEY HOWARD. Secretary of the Department of Scientific and In- 


: dustrial Research. Lantern illustrations 
Austin Melford. | 4 Course of three Lectures on LORIENT ET LA 





WESTMINSTER. Wed., Sat. 
TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL. 


WYNDHAM’S, THE GREEN PACK. Wed., Sat. | (Vict. 0288. 














bane ge wy Victoria, ~ 


GRECE ” will be given (in French), by Prof. J. BIDEZ 
Adm. 2/5 to 9/-. — of Classical Philology and History 7 Philo- 


Mats,, Wed. & Sat. at 2.80, = in the University of Ghent) at UNIVERSITY 


TOBIAS. AND THE ANGEL. 


CGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1) on MAY 





lames rd, 4th and 5th, at 5.30 p.m. 

THEATRES By J Bridie (Author of The Anatomist). . A Course of ‘two hme on “COVENANT IN 
“pavom Hermione Bappetey. HENRY AINLEY. F. Piven. PRIMITIVE EC ECONOMICS, LAW AND RELIGION ” 
A ° Tem. Bar 6404, will pre . R. MARETT, M.A., D.Sc., 
Nightly, 8.30. Mats., Wed., Fri, 2.30. WYNDHAM’S THEATRE. Temple Bar 3028, LL.D., F.B of Exeter College, Oxford) at the 
RALPH LYNN in , Evgs., 8.30. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., 2.30. LONDON Scoor.  , aa a 

’ treet, wych, W.C.2) on IRSDAYS, AY 5ti 
DIRTY WORK. GERALD du MAURIER in and 12th, at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will 





THE GREEN PACK. By EDGAR WALLACE. be taken by Prof. C. G. Seligman, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., 





COLISEUM. Charing Cross. Tem. Bar 3161. 


Professor of Ethnology in the University. 





Sit Oswald Stoll presents 
WHITE. HORSE. INN. 


A Course of four Lectures on * ECONOMIC ENGLAND 


IN WAR TIME, 1793-1815” will be given by Prof. 
PICTURE THEATRES J. H. CLAPHAM, C.B.E., Litt.D., F.B.A. (Professor 








of Economic History in the University of Cambridge) 


At 2.30 and 8.15. (Last 2 Performances April 23rd.) | ACADEMY, Oxford St. (Opp. Warings). Ger. 2981. | at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton 

seein Pabst’s Great Film of the Mines, 7th Week. | Street, Aldwych, W.C.2) on THURSDAYS, MAY 5th, 
FORTUNE. EVGS., 8.30. Tem. Bar 7373. - ~~ ty is 12th, 19th and 26th, at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture 
YOU'LL LIKE KAMERADSC HAFT. the Chair will be taken by Prof. R. H. Tawney, B.A., 


‘“‘WHAT YOU LIKE!’ | “One Of the Best Pictures Ever Made.”—Morninc Post | /4tt.D.(Professorof Economic History in the University). 


ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. § Sylla- 









































THE NEWEEA SHOW. Mats. Tues. Fri., 2.30. EMPIRE. Lei Ss Ger. 1284. 10 * buses of the above-named Courses may be obtained on 
: ’ c. oq. a - 10a.m.—12 p.m. application to the undersigned, University ef London, 
GAIETY. Evgs., 8.15. Mats. W. &S., 2.30. Tem. 6991, y y S.W.7 
HOLD MY HAND, GARBO « ramon NOVARRO | *“* \ d. he 
with STANLEY LUPINO, . in “ MATA HARI” Academic Registrar. 
JESSIE MATTHEWS, SONNIE HALE. with LIONEL BARRYMORE—LEWIS STONE. sa ani nhl 
HIPPODROME. London. GER. 3272. ONFERENCE ON FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
Evgs. 8.15. Wed., Thurs., Sat. at 2.30. ART GALLERY London School of Economics. 
April 
A New Revue, BOW BELLS. EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6, Doth 2.30 p.m. “Some Economic Aspects of the 
Binnie Hale, Nelson Keys, (1) Pictures by Prince Uracn-Wurtrremeerc. Family,” Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B. 
Andre Randall, ” Harriet Hoctor, Robert Hale. (2) Recent Paintings by Cepric Morais. 3.30 p.m. “The Biological Case for Family 
= -——— - — Allowances,” Dr. Fisher Chair : 
Prof. Julian Huxley. 
LITERARY LITERAR Y—continued 7.30 p.m. — BLIC MEETING. Miss FE. Rath- 





bone, M.P. Mr. H.N. Brailsford. 








Bos AND AUTHORS. Price 6d. monthly. A 


rey es 30th 10.30 a.m. ** Family Allowances in Practice.” 


Litesary Review for 5 le who appreciate candour. R Sale: Drinkwater first editions; C€ ; ; . 
offered mon ho b : : $ romwell ; Agent-General for N.S.W. and others. 
a ~~ id fi ay Se Short awe Half-e-guines Robert E. Lee; Mary Stuart; Seeds of Time ; 2.30 p.m. “ The Future of Family Allowances.” 
per col, paid for essays, etc. mple copy 7d. on appli- Preludes. Offers to H., 6 Westbourne Mansions, Mrs. Mary Stocks and Mr. J. L. Cohen. 


cation to the publisher, Books and Authors, Fetter | < 
House, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 Southampton, Hants. 
THE AUTHORS’ ' CO-OPERATIVE GUILD offers 


Chair: Prof. Gilbert Murray. 
Programmes and tickets (price Is.) from the Secretary 
—_—_—__._ | F.E.S., 52, Romney Street, 5.W.1. 





more advantages to Authors than any other organisation. 








Fetter, House, Fetter Lane, London E.C.4. Address ONG POEMS WANTED. Son . — —____—— 
; 4 ; gs and musical com- 
Tue SecreTaRY, Room 21. positions also considered a ation. Known Corw AY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1.— 
Articles \ or unknown writers invited send Perer DEREK, Sunday, April 24th, at 11 a.m. 
x ete = a © inert, | Ltp-, Dept. N.N., 108, Charing Cross Road, London, C. DELISLE BURNS, M.A., D.Lit 
TUTE ‘Dent. 191), ®. Palace Gate, ws - * | wl THE STANDARD OF LIVING AND ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 


















International Hostel 


“HITHERWOOD,” SYDENHAM 


Ideally situated in seven acres woodland and within easy access of Central London. 
Especially suitable for conferences. 
A pply Holiday Fellowship, Fellowship irene, Great North Way, Hendon: 
LONDON, N.W.4 















EXHIBITIONS Stmer 


JOHN LOCKE, 1632-1704 


A collection of books from the library of the author of ““ The Essay on 
Human Understanding,’ with his writing-desk, letters, manuscripts and 
other relics. APRIL-MAY 





THE ENGLISH NEWSPAPER 


Illustrating the history of the newspaper from the seventeenth century. 
In addition to an historically valuable collection of old newspapers, the 
Exhibition includes Proclamations, Posters, First Numbers of Periodicals 


and Portraits and Relics of great Journalists. MAY-JUNE 


LEWIS CARROLL, 1832-1898 


A collection of bocks, manuscripts, letters, portraits, etc., relating to the 
creator of “ Alice in Wenderland.”’ 


IN THE OLD COURT HOUSE. 


J. & E. BUMPUS Ltd. 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


350, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : Mayfair 3601 























One 


post 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


A Postal Subscription to any address in the world costs 
Year, post free, 30s. Six months, post free, 15s. Three months 
free, 7s. 6d. and should be addressed to The Manag 
NEw STATESMAN AND NATION, 

10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 











SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
A PUBLIC LECTURE 


Upon this subject, organised by the REALOGICAL Soc! 





will be given by 


Mr. LEO FREDERICKS 
Chairman - - - R. ODGEN LOESCH, | sq. 
AT 
THE WIGMORE HALL, 36, Wigmore St., W.1, 
On TUESDAY, 26th April. 


Doors open at 8.15 p.m. Lecture commences 8.45 p.m. punctvall 
pe P i P 


Admission by invitation obtainable from the 


REALOGICAL SOCIETY, 47, Berners St., London, W.1 
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M"# HILL SCHOOL, N.W.7. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An examination will be held on the 26th May, and 
the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Jon © 1932, when several Entrance 
Scheteaigs will be offered for SF Teeeee an 

over 12 and under 14 years April 
I9a2." ‘The value of the Scholarships varies between a 
nominal sum ancial position of the buy's paren 


pdb dy boy attaimmen ao eres 


ships at least, however, are of a 
£30 per annum. 

Condidates whe @0 net win Schulectiite aug be 
accepted for admission to the School without further 
examination, provided that their work is of sufficient 
merit. 

For further information and oe forms, apply 
to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, 








SCHOOLS—continued 

D* WILLIAMS’ 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Miss E. egy ot ge | NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 

Moderate inclusive Indi- 


Boarding, tuition, books. 
vidual attention. Sennist attunion Se tact an dict. 
Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 


Ss HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp 
poe wn GROVE PARIC S.E.12. 
taken. Healthy, home 











sauentemaberabimaahae 
life. Education on modern lines. Fully staff. 
—Principai, Miss MILDRED STEELE. 

OUTHLANDS Exmouth ~ 





ADMINTON SCHOOL (W 
A PUBLIC SCH GIRLS. 

Visitor: The Right ary the Viscount Cecil of 
Chctwsea: PC. K.C., M.A., D.C.L, LL.D. President of 
the Board of Governors: Gilbert Murray, Esq., LL.D. 
D.Litt., F.B.A. Vice-Presidents : Ernest Barker +k 
Litt.D., D.Litt., Hon. LL.D.; Miss E. H. Major, CB. 
M.A. Chairman: J. Odery™ Symes, Esq., M.D. Head 
Mistress : Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 





’ eee any YORKSHIRE. 


Certificate, and are anxious to work for Higher School 
Certificate and University Entrances. These Scholar- 
ships are in value £30 per a | with further emolu- 
ments according to merit and 

Girls will also be considered for i Scholarships who 
are capable of doing advanced work in Art or Music, 
for which special courses have recently been arranged. 
Full particulars from Headmistress. 





ING’S School, Bruton, Somerset.—An examination 
will he held on June 7th. 8th and 9th for three 
entrance Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30. Some ex- 
hibitions also offered. For particulars apply to the 
Headmaster. 





RENSHAM HEIGHTS, FARNHAM, SURREY. 
Scholarship Examination May 2ist, 1932. Two 
scholarships of seventy-five guineas and two of fifty 
guineas per annum open to boys and girls between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years. For particulars apply 
to the Headmaster. 





RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and -- 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11, Brechin 
Road, S.W.7. 


EDALES SCHOOL, hee 
ucatio 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, Wed., May 18th. 
Six to 10 Scholarships offered annually (value £40 to 
£80 each p.a.) including 3 or 4 for Arts and Music. 
Apply, Headmaster, J. H. BapLey. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


pears. large educational institution, 33, desires 
change of post giving scope for initiative and 
progress, where following qualities of use: university 
training; wide secretarial, organising, administrative 
public speaking experience ; publicity work; control 
of staff; inside knowledge trade union, i 1 work. 
Box 163, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 


gp ee ete 23, drives, rides, types, cooks, handyman, 

, German, seeks interesting werk. Sunshine 
before om better both. —Box 164, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 
Queen St., W.C.2. 











SCHOOLS 





THOROUGHLY up-to-date Public School for 

Boys and Girls. 10-18, Individual attention ; 
initiative encouraged.—Greater Felcourt, East Grinstead, 
W.3, Sussex. 





EDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT. 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
To meet existing conditions, the Governing Body 
have adopted inclusive fees in these Schools. For 
particulars, apply to the Secretary, Church Education 
Corporation, 34 Denison House, Westminster, London, 

S.W.1. 





NY IRSERY SCHOOL, 16 Gordon Street, W.C.1. 
Children 3 to 8. Mornings only. 
Founded by Miss Gwen Lewis in 1925. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Lane End, Bucks, in 
view of the present financial depression, will grant 
bursaries to a limited number of girls under 12 years of 
age, which will materially reduce the expenses of their 
education during their whole school course, Application 
should be made as early as possible to the Principa.. 





Beaces Hill School, Harting, Petersfield. Bertrand 
and Dora Russell. Applies medern knowledge 
in diet, teaching methods and psychology.—Address 
enquiries, PRINCIPAL, 


HALLONER SCHOOL, 71 and 72, Queen’s Gate, 
London, S.W.7 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Boys are received in the Preparatory Department. 
A liberal education together with a high standard of 
work. Small classes and individual attention. 








HE NEW SCHOOL (founded 1925), 98, Leigham 
Court Road, Streatham Hill, S.W.16. Day 
School (with Hostel) for boys and girls, on methods of 
Rudolf Steiner. For prospectus, apply to the Secre- 
TARY. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARDS’ CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Hudderstield High 
School. The aim of the School is to eae the charac- 
ter, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good 
of the [community, to encourage hee tee gee to 
increase resource and initiative by practi work. The 
girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 
guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300ft. above sea-level 
and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 


BOYS.—Apply Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., Court- 
field Gardens, S.W.5. 








GE LEMAN, 37, desires position, rod capacity 
business, political, etc., willi worker; exccliient 
credentials. Box 156, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen’ St., W.C.2 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


TYPEWRITING 
pp emcees, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING. 
Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND ReEpPortTING 
Orrice, 75, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and 
promptly typed by experienced typist.—Mrs. 
Brooker, 37, Belmont Road, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol. 


DUPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, ETC. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-rea Dont checked. 

Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE *BUREAU, LIMITED. 
6, Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 


YPEWRITING. Authors’ MSS., etc. Duplicating 


Printing. Moderate charges. King’s Typewriting 
Offices (N.), 48 Dover Street, W.1. Regent 4180. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 





DOLGELLEY, NORTH te Hy TRAINING (CoOL. 
|e LEGE, 87, See 





(CONSULAR, F.0., HOME a oS ane af CIVIL. 
OVER 100 SUCCESSES, 1927 


The tuition MR . Anion a Gubvenatty iibecetis 
and a special course has now been bees arranged for thos 
who do a wish to } dg tee al 





PRIVATE TUITION 


Gaaman TUITION by Native University Graduate. 
Courses specially adapted to beginners. Linguistic 
in Introductio 








—— German and Italian ~~ - given in your 

Special courses speakers 
and actors. Trial lesson free of —- frite Box 166, 
N.S. & N., 10, Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c. 











POSITE the Gatics Museu, Gt. Russell S 
P ‘ St., 
pM RN and Breakfast (unif ~ 

orm 
— =. 8s. 6d. +. i Illustrated Booklet 
« application. 





ersian +> +» 
Pp carpets, antique ure are 
rare in a hotel de luxe. Added to an excellent 


cuisi and modern comfort Lf commend 
aa RESIDENTIAL 


Terms moderate, 
Resident a e D. H. Hartoc (Balliol). 
F. W. Hartoe (Lady Margaret Hal!) 


HITSUNTIDE (and other week-ends). Here are 
uiet and inexpensive holiday quarters, 25 miles 
from London, 10 minutes’ a Windsor a 
Park, surrounded by glorious king ~_ Go! 
fishing, tennis, etc., are within easy reach. e Guest 
House consists of four fifteenth-century cottages made 
into one house and very comfortably furnished. The 
Gouldings, who run it, aim at mon Be a restful home 
that is not dull; catering and cooking are supervised 
geseranty. Board Residence ordinary —week-cn(s. 
r week, from 2} guineas ; day, 8s. 6d. 
WINKFIELD (North Street), near WIN R. "Phone, 
Winkfield 167. Buses from Windsor (4 miles), Ascot 
(3 miles), Virginia Water (5 miles), Reading (15 miles). 


ASTBOURNE.—2, Jevington Gardens, High-class 

vegetarian Guest House, at — terms. Full 

particulars on — P. H. Rocrrs (Cookery 
diploma). Tel 


RNEMOUTH’S Food Reform Guest House 
Loughtonhurst, West Cliff Gardens. Sea 3 mins., 
everything for a restful and happy holiday : very mode- 
rate tariff.—Write for Illustrated *Phone 976. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Walsali House Private Hote! 
West Cliff. Excellent cuisine and service, quict 
situation. Sea 3 minutes. "Phone 1926.— Miss L. STANLEY. 


JgASTBOURNE, Stanley House Private Hotel, Howard 
Square. Central and quiet position, near Band 
Stand and Devonshire Park. Excellent cuisine and 
service. "Phone 1364.—The Misses M. and V. STan-ey. 


R*- Old Hope Anchor Hotel. Warm, 
sunny, ~ go A Quiet situation. Lovely 
views. on Telep ay log fires. HH. and c. water all 























IDOW, educated, wishing care of children, offers 

very pleasant home widower with family. Vegt. 

cookery if desired. Bucks.; easy daily access London. 
—Box 162, N. S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 


O-OPERATIVE Nursery proposed to be formed in 
Brondesbury, as first supporting-effort, to provide 
companionship of other children for 1 year- and 2 year- 
olds.—Further particulars from C. Biack, 10, The 
Avenue, Brondesbury, N.W.6. 


Q” AKERISM.—A Christian faith that is ex 
mental, without formulated creed and ritual, which 

has proved helpful to many seekers after a true way of 

life.—Information and literature sent free on application 

to Society of Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 

House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


HE BRITISH SUN-BATHING LEAGUE offers 
facilities on German lines, to ladies and gentlemen, 

for indoor Artificial-Sun or Ultra-Violet irradiation, 
with Physical Exercises, Games, etc., if desired. Also 
Out-door Sun Park. Present members include repre- 
sentatives of er clergy, professions and commerce. 
aw oe Box 143, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen 

t 


HY I Became a Unitarian.” Booklets, frec. 
Miss BarmMBy, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. 
Patterns free on stati shades desired.—James 
Srreet Tweep Deport, 104, Stornoway, N.B. 




















S'. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education). A 


thorough education at moderate fees for boys and girls 
to 19 years in an open air atmosphere where health of 
body and mind is regarded as the necessary foundation 
for education. Headmaster:—H. Lyn Harris, M.A., 
LL.B. (Camb.). 





AVE YOU | COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
“ BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE; 
universally and successfully used in ali parts of the 
Globe; extermination gua 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole ities: Howarths, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 
post free. 





NWALL. ” FARMHOUSE, board-residence, near 
sea, golf and town. Photographs sent.—Ms. 
Jevsert, Trewhiddle, St. Austell. 


ILDERSWIL, Switzerland (two minutes’ walk from 

aa = station, hye ge war Jotednien), F rom tio 

Splendid view ge Be avely 

walks. Every modern plant. . Special terms. 
Mmes. E. and M. Lurut. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


jut STREET, Unique Furnished Flat to Let, se'f- 
contained, overlooking Temple. Two bedrms., sitting 
room, kitchen, bath-room. Attendance. Moderate terms 
oe September. Box 158, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen 


NDSLEIGH ST., W.C.1. Large bed. sit. room. 
Cen. Rg flat. Light breakfasts. LEnglish.— 
Box 161, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 


a on hills near, in de ightful woodland 
setting, 5 minutes "bus. Half-timbered old-world 
labour-saving COTTAGE ; 3 bed, 2 reception, kitchen, etc 
Co.’s water, h. & c. to 2 bed. and bathroom. Sale or !ct. 
—CLaRK, 4 Leyburn Road, Dover. 
T° Artists and others, lovely room, quict ~— 
(Hampstead), moderate rent.—Box 165, N.S. & N 
10, Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. (stamp). 


ESIDENT owner offers unfurnished lower part 
beautifully situated house; south aspect; 3 very 
handsome rooms, kitchen, bathroom ; e.1., constant hot 
water. garage, verandah old-world garden. £54 
ety Close Anchor Hotei, Shepperton. Domestic 
elp if desired. Or would be jet furnished to car’ 
tenant, ‘Phone Walton 293. Full particulars «nd 
7 me! Box 160, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen 5t., 
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